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GOHEEN 

PAINT  ENGINEERS 


7 


YEARS   OF   PAINT   LIFE 


FOR  THE  COST  OF 

Specify  and  insist  on  getting 

^RBONIZING  (milNGr 

<^^^^\      TRADEMARK    V_^^^>^> 

for  Iron  and  Steel 


1 


This  paint  has  cut  paint  maintenance  costs 
%  to  %  in  every  place  that  industry  has  used  it. 
Paint  jobs  done  with  Carbonizing  Coating  give 
consistently  from  7  to  1  0  years'  protection  to 
buildings  and  equipment.  Heat  and  cold,  dry- 
ness and  dampness,  dust  and'  grit,  and  the  de- 
teriorating action  of  gases,  acids,  alkalis,  and 
chemicals  have  their  destructive  influences  held 
in  cheek  where  Carbonizing  Coating  is  used. 
This  chemically  combined  paint  has  little  in 
common  with  ordinary  paint,  as  it  inhibits  as 
well  as  protects. 

Write  us  for  a  list  of  plants  where  bother- 
some and  expensive  deterioration  factors  have 


been  put  under  control  by  plant  managers  and 
maintenance  men  who  specify  and  insist  on 
getting  Carbonizing  Coating.  This  may  mean 
a  lot  to  you.  E 

Uses — The  unusual  protective  qualities  of 
this  paint  are  especially  valuable  on  tanks,  all 
exterior 'and  interior  steel  surfaces,  bridges, 
pipe  lines,  fans  and  transmission  towers. 

Colors-^-Carbonizing  Coating  is  available  in 
the  standard  colors  of  black,  maroon,  olive 
green,  bottle  green,  steel  gray  and  battleship 
gray.  ,  White  and  special  colors  supplied  where 
required.  i 


GOHEEN    CORPORATION 


GOHEEN  CORPORATION 


PAINT   ENGINEERS  | 


OF  NEW  JERSEY 
NEWARK,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 

Paint  Engineers  Since  1888 
A  Standard  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 
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MACHINE    SHOP    AND     FOUNDRY 
INDUSTRIAL    WORKS.     BAY    CITY.     MICH. 


McClintic=Marshall  Company 


Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of 


STEEL  BRIDGES,  BUILDINGS 

AND 

OTHER  STEEL  STRUCTURES 


GENERAL   OFFICE 

OLIVER   BUILDING,        PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO 


BRANCH    OFFICES 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 


PLANTS 
PITTSBURGH  POTTSTOWN,  PA.  CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 

LOS  ANGELES 


C.  D.  MARSHALL.  "88.  President 


H.   H.   McCLINTIC.  "88.  Vice-President 


It.  W.  KNIGHT,  '94 
G.  R.  ENSCOE,  'AG 
C.  M.  DENISE,  '!)S 
T.  L.  CANNON.  '03 
E.  F.  GOHL,  '07 


F.  U.  KENNEDY.  '07 
R.  M.vrMINN,  '07 
L.  A.  WALKER,  '08 
Q.   A.  CAFFALL.  '10 
LESLIE  ALLEN.  '16 


\V.  A.  CANNON.  '16 
J    X    MARSHAL] 
J.  H.  WAGNBR,  '20 
Q    !..  GAISER.  •-- 
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THE  DRAVO 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 

DIFFICULT  FOUNDATIONS,  RIVER   and   HARBOR   IMPROVE- 

MENT,    BRIDGE   PIERS   and    DAMS,    MINING    PLANT 

CONSTRUCTION,  SHAFTS,  SLOPES  and  TUNNELS 

ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  COMPANY 

F.  R.  DRAVO,  '87  L.  C.  ZOLLINGER,  '09  F.  J.  LLOYD,  '22 

R.  M.  DRAVO,  '89  V.  B.  EDWARDS,  '12  B.  E.  RHOADS,  JR.,  '22 

J.  D.  BERG,  *05  GEORGE  F.  WOLFE,  '14  A.  L.  BAYLES,  '25 

E.  T.  GOTT,  '06  E.  M.  ENSLIN,  '22  JOSEPH  B.  WALKER,  '25 


DRAVO-DOYLE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND  INDIANAPOLIS  PITTSBURGH  PHILADELPHIA 

STEAM,   ELECTRIC   and  HYDRAULIC    EQUIPMENT,    WATER 
WORKS  INSTALLATIONS,  COMPLETE   POWER  PLANTS 


ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  COMPANY 

F.  R.  DRAVO,  '87  R.  M.  DRAVO,  '89  S.  P.  FELIX,  '03  J.  D.  BERG,  '05 

W.  P.  BERG,  '15  E.  W.  ESTES,  '20 
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The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 

437  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Miners  of  Old   Company's   Lehigh  Coal  Since   1820 


SAMUEL    D.    WARRINER,  '90,  President 


ANTHRACITE  and   BITUMINOUS 


A  Inn   C.   Dodxon,     'DO 
T.   tl.   Dodxon.  '00 

G.  R.  Radford,       '84 


COAL 


r.   s.   Kcnney,  '10 

II.    II.  TlnKen,  'IS 

E.  I..  Wnllern,         *20 


GENERAL  OFFICES, 


BETHLEHEM,   PA. 


BITUMINOUS 

VICTOR 

COAL 


ECONOMY  BEGINS  AT  THE  COAL  PILE 

Plants  using  coal  cleaned  by  the  PNEUMO-GRAVITY  PROCESS,  find 
that  economy  is  effected  from  the  start.  This  process  eliminates  en- 
tirely the  old  hand-picking  operation,  replacing  it  with  a  full  mechani- 
cal operation  which  removes,  with  consistent  uniformity,  slate,  bone  and 
other  impurities  to  a  degree  not  heretofore  practicable  in  commercial 
use.  It  uses  no  water — no  excess  freight  charge  results.  The  process 
handles  anything  from  the  finest  slack  up  to  three  inch  lump. 


Try  a  car  of   PNEl'MO-GKAVITY   (leaned  CooJ — and  watch  jour  coal   nine  drop. 

PEALE,  PEACOCK  &  KERR 

Graybar  BIdg.  North  American  Bldg. 

New  York  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Operating  Offices:    St.  Benedict,  Pa.,  Cambria  Co. 
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Che  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 


ESTABLISHED   1884 


A  NEW  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 


IN 


METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


L_ 


DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  INTERCHANGEABLE  UNIT  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 

"OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS" 

RECENT  INSTALLATIONS 

NEW  YORK  WORLD  DURHAM  HERALD 

WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  HUNTINGTON  HERALD-DISPATCH 

WATERLOO  COURIER  TAMPA  TIMES 

WINDSOR  BORDER  CITIES  STAR  PATERSON  PRESS-GUARDIAN 

MADISON  WISCONSIN  STATE  JOURNAL       BOSTON  POST 


A  DUPLEX  PRESS  FOR  EVERY  NEWSPAPER  REQUIRE1VD3NT 

Duplex  Flat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Presses 
Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Rotaries 
Duplex  Unit  Type  Semi-Cylindrical  Plate  Rotaries 
Stereotype  Equipment 


-  Office  - 

Sales  and  Stock  Room 

World  Building 

New  York 


PLEX  PRINTING  PRESS 

WORKS— BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


Marcus  M.  Parley,  '06 

Secretary 
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Luca  Delia  Robbia  (1400-1482), 
the  first  of  the  famous  Florentine 
family,  developed  to  a  point  of 
artistic  perfection  the  intricate 
technique  of  enameling  day. 


orromna  fire,  ftotty 


Mi 


[ASTERS  of  Art  they  were.  Masters 
of  enameling  on  clay.  Their  gems  of 
modeling  covered  with  brilliant  colors 
are  unequaled  today.  And  the  gifted 
craftsmen  of  Venice  and  Limoges  have 
left  us  superb  proof  of  their  ability  to 
apply  enamel  to  metal. 

Step  by  step  the  art  has  become  a 
science.  Better  metal,  better  glazes, 
better  methods,  and  better  heat — electric 
heat. 

The  glowing  units  of  the  electric  fur- 


nace give  a  heat  that  is  perfectly  uniform 
and  constant,  and  there  is  no  smoke  to 
mar  the  glistening  surface. 

With  electric  heat  as  an  ally,  manu- 
facturers offer  us  today  hundreds  of  well- 
finished  products.  Even  an  army  of 
men  using  Delia  Robbia's  methods  could 
not  do  this  work  at  any  cost. 


General  Electric  engineers  hnvc  applied  electric 
heating  to  processes  used  for  bathtubs  and  jewelry, 
for  cost  iron  nnd  bread,  for  tool  steel  nnd  glue  pots. 
The  G-E  booklet  "Electric  Hent  in  Imhutry" 
describe!  the  implication  nnd  possible  value  of 
electric  heat  to  any  manufacturing  busmen. 

■iTO  -228 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  INC. 


President:  Frank  R.  Dravo,  '87,  300  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.       Archivist:  J.  S.  Long,  '14,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Vice-President:    Walton    Forstall,    '91,    Broad    and    Arch    Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-President:  W.  L.   Estes,  Jr.,  '05,  Bethlehem,   Pa. 

Treasurer:   Robert  S.  Taylor,   '95,   First  National  Bank,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Secretary:  Walter  R.  Okeson,  '95,  Alumni  Memorial  Building, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


HONORARY  ALUMNI  TRUSTEES 

Aubrey  Weymouth,  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
A.  C.  Dodson,  care  of  Weston  Dodson  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
H.  D.  Wilson,  1409  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
H.   H.   McClin'ie.   MeClintic-Marshall   Co.,    Oliver   Bldg.,   Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Clarence  W.  Hudson,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
James  Ward  Packard,  Warren,  Ohio. 


ALUMNI   MEMBERS   ATHLETIC 
COMMITTEE 

Walter  R.  Okeson,   '95    (To  June.   1928). 
M.  L.  Jacobs,  '10   (To  June,  1929). 
D.  M.  Petty,  '09  (To  June,  1930). 
J.  A.  Frick,  '03   (To  June,  1931). 


JOINT    ENDOWMENT    COMMITTEE 

E.  G.   Crace,   Honorary  Chairman. 

W.   C.   Dickerman,    Executive  Chairman. 
A.   Weymouth,   Vice-Chairman. 
H.  S.  Drinker. 
C.  D.  Marshall. 

F.  R.  Dravo. 
C.  W.  Hudson. 
F.  Baker,  Jr. 
H.  D.  Wilson. 

W.  R.   Okeson,   Campaign   Manager. 


LEHIGH  ALUMNI  CLUBS 

Chicago  Lehigh  Club 

Pres.,  D.  M.  Flick,  '11 

Sec,    H.   W.   Kern,   '92,   179   W.  Washing- 
ton St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Detroit  Lehigh  Club 

Pres.,  S.  P.  Hess,  '10 
V.-P,  George  Hain,  '09 

Sec.   and   Treas.,    R.   M.    Neff,   '14,    Detroit 
Steel  Products  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lehigh  Club  of  Central  Pa. 

Sec,    H.  I.  Tripp,  '10.  Camp   Hill,  Pa. 

Lehigh  Club  of  China 

Pres.,  Yen  Te  Ching,  '01,  Peking,  China 

Lehigh  Club  of  Cuba 

Pres.,  Conradi    E.   Martinez,    '01,   Principe 
27,  Havana,  Cuba 

Lehigh  Club  of  New  England 

Pres.,  L.  A.  Olney,  '96 

Sec,    A.  D.  Bach,  '17,  39  Bemis  St.,  New- 
tonville,  Mass. 

Lehigh  Club  of  Northern  N.  Y. 

Pres.,  J.  D.  Alrich.  '22 

Sec,    F.    C.    Brockman,    '15,    81    Robinson 
St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Lehigh   Club  of   Northern   Ohio 

Pres.,  Martin  Schmid,  '07 
Sec,    R.   W.   Kempsmith,  '11,   2008   Union 
Trust  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lehigh  Club  of  Southern  New  England 

Pres..  C.  H.  Veeder,  '86 

Sec,    J.  W.  Thurston,  '96,  168  N.  Quaker 
Lane,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Lehigh  Club  of  Western  New  York 

Pres.,  C.  Denlinger,  '06 
1st  V.-P.,  J.  P.  Kelly,  '02 
2nd  V.-P.,  L.  Tremaine,  '24 
Sec.  and  Treas.,  J.  F.  Rogers,  '24,  16  Clar- 
andon  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lehigh  Home  Club 

Pres.,  V.  J.  Pazzetti,  '15 
V.-P.,  A.  J.  Standing,  '10 
Sec-Treas..  J.  Cullen  Ganey,  '20,  E.  P.  Wil- 
bur Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Lehigh   Club   of  N.   Y.,  Inc. 

Pres.,   G.  K.   Bishop,  '17 

Sec,  F.  E.  Portz,  '17.  195  Broadway, 
New  York  City 

Northeast  Pa.  Lehigh   Club 

Pres.,  C.  A.  Straw,  '93 
1st  V.-P.,  G.   E.  Shepherd, '95 
2nd  V.-P.,  A.  D.  MacFarlane,  '04 
Sec.  and  Treas.,  G.  H.  Bingham,  '10,  Dun- 
more,  Pa. 
Asst.  Sec,  E.    J.     Garra,    '25,    and    H.     D. 
Ginder,  '19. 

Northern   California  Lehigh  Club 

Pres.,  Dr.   Richard   H.   Tucker,  '79 
Sec-Treas.,  John    D.    McPherson.    Jr.,    '23, 
2576    Washington   St.,    San   Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Lehigh  University  Club  of  Philadelphia 

Pres.,  E.  G.  Steinmetz,  '95 
1st  V.-P.,  N.  E.  Funk,  '05 
2nd  V.-P.,  C.  F.  Lincoln,  '11 

Sec.    and   Treas.,   Moriz    Bernstein.  '96, 

2130  Estaugh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Asst.  Sec,  J.  J.  Shipherd,  '21 

Pittsburgh  Lehigh  Club 

Pres.,  Frank  B.  Bell,  '98 
V.-P.,  T.  M.  Girdler,  '01 

Sec,  Edward  Stotz,  Jr.,  '20,  801  Bessemer 
Bldg.,  Sixth  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Southern    Anthracite    Lehigh    Club 

Pres.,  J.  H.  Pierce,  '10 

Sec,  Ray  B.  Serfass,  '09.  308  Schuylkill 
Trust  Bldg.,   Pottsville,   Pa. 

Washington   Lehigh  Club 

Pres.,  Asa  Phillips,  '90 

Sec,  R.  B.  Swope,  '10,  Southern  Oxygen 
Co.,  South  Washington,  Va. 

Maryland    Lehigh   Club 

Pres.,  W.   Frank   Roberts,  '02 

Sec,  A.  J.  Kutzleb.  '13,  Manhattan  Rub- 
ber Mfg.  Co.,  208  W.  Pratt  St., 
Baltimore.    Md. 

Lehigh  University  Club  of  South 
Eastern   Pennsylvania 

Pres.,  E.  A.  Quier,  '91 

Sec-Treas.,  R.  W.  Kinsey,  723  N.  5th  St.. 
Reading,  Pa. 

Lehigh  University  Club  of  Trenton 

Pres.,  J.  H.  Pennington, '97 
Sec,  E.  L.   Robinson, '24,  2  S.  Clinton  Ave., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lehigh  University   Club  of  York,  Pa. 

Pres.,  J.  L.  Rosenmiller,  '19 
V.-P.,  William  H.  Myers, '03 
Sec.   and   Treas.,   Samuel   H.    Shipley,   '22, 
639   Linden  Ave.,   York,   Pa. 

Lehigh  Club  of  Northern  New  Jersey 

Pres.,  David  Green,  '22 

Sec.  and  Treas.,  Fred  H.  Samuels,  '25,  635 
High  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Year 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882. . 
1883. . 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887. . 
1888.. 
1889. . 
1890. . 
1891. . 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.  . 
1896. . 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900. . 
1901. . 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904. . 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.  . 
1908.. 
1909. . 
1910. . 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.  . 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916. . 
1917. . 
1918. . 
1919. . 
1920. . 
1921. . 
1922. . 
1933. . 
1924. . 
19»K. . 
1926. . 


Agent 

J.   T.   Reese 

T.  M.  Eynon 

E.  H.  Lawall 

A.  E.  Forstall 

A.    Parker-Smith 

H.  O.  Jones 

C.  H.  Veeder 

C.  A.  Buck 

H.  H.  McClintic 

C.  W.  Hudson 

H.  A.  Foering 

W.  Forstall 

H.  H.  Davis 

J.   Taylor 

A.  Weymouth 

R.  S.  Taylor 

J.  deB.  Amador 

J.  H.  Pennington 

Li.  S.  Horner 

A.  W.  Klein 

E.  A.  Yellis 

E.  T.  Murphy 

A.  A.  Diefenderfer 

S.  P.  Felix 

F.  P.   Sinn 

W.  H.  Lesser 

S.  J.  Cort 

Raymond  Walters 

G.  R.  Rrothers 

S.   R.   Schealer 

M.  L.  Jacobs 

A.  P.  Spooner 

Morton  Sultzer 

R.   T.   Dynan 

W.  A.  Schrempel 

C.   E.  Siebecker 

E.  J.  Clement 

A.  Bach 

A.  E.  Buchanan.  .Tr 

H.  D.  Ginder 

Mercer  Tate.  Jr. 

L.  "Revan 

S.    Cnttrell 

A.  W.  Hicks.  Jr. 

,T.  F.  Roerers 

A.  T,.   "Ravlps 

Davitt  S.  Bell 


ALUMNI  FUND  AGENTS 

Classes 

Year  Agent 

1873 W.  M.  Scudder 

1874 C.  W.   Haines 

1875 J.   H.   Evans 

1876 W.   L.  Raeder 

1877 H.  S.  Jacoby 

1878 H.  F.  J.  Porter 

1879 F.  W.  Sargent 


Washington   Lehigh  Club 
R.   B.   Swope,  '10 

Southern   Anthracite  Lehigh  Club 
H.  E.  Atkins.  '91 

Pittsburgh  Lehigh  Club 

F.  R.  Dravo.  '87;  H.  D.  Wilson.  '01 

Lehigh  University  Club  of  Philadelphia 

E.  G.  Steinmetz,  '95;  S.  P.  Felix,  '03 

Northeast    Penna.    Lehigh    Club 

G.  H.  Bingham,  '10;  H.  H.  Otto,  '12 

Lehigh  Club  of  New  York,  Inc. 

F.  E.  Galbraith,  '11;  G.  K.  Bishop,  '17 

Maryland  Lehigh  Club 

G.  A.  Dornin,  '96 

Lehigh  Home  Club 
V.  J.   Pazzetti, '13;   W.   A.   Shrempel, '14 

Lehigh  Club  of  Western  N.  Y. 
H.  W.  Baldwin,  '96 

Lehigh  Club  of  Southern  New  England 
C.   H.   Veeder,   '86 

Lehigh  Club  of  Northern  Ohio 
R.  W.  Kempsmith,  '11 

Lehigh  Club  of  Northern  New  York 
John  Anderson,  '10 

Lehigh  Club  of  New  England 
L.  A.  Olney,  '96 

Lehigh  Club  of  Central  Penna. 
J.  W.  Stair,  '06.  York 
T.  B.  Wood,  '98,  Chambersburg 
H.  I.  Tripp,  '10,  Harrisburg 
H.  H.  Beck,  '96,  Lancaster 

Detroit  Lehigh  Club 
R.  M.  Neff,  '14 

Chicago   Lehigh  Club 
L.  G.  Mudge,  '15 
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PLANS  The  projected  James  Ward  Packard  Engi- 
READY  neering  Building  will  soon  begin  to  rise  on 
Lehigh's  Campus.  The  architects'  plans 
are  complete  and  the  Trustees  have  authorized  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Burley  ('94)  and  Visscher  ('99), 
to  call  for  bids.  The  location  has  been  definitely  fixed 
and  corner  stakes  driven.  The  resolution  of  the  Trus- 
tees fixing  the  site  calls  for  the  North  wall  of  the  build- 
ing to  parallel  Packer  Avenue  and  to  be  approximately 
on  the  building  line.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that 
trucks  carrying  heavy  equipment  can  enter  directly 
from  the  street  by  means  of  a  ramp  having  but  a  slight 
grade.  The  Eastern  facade  is  fixed  the  same  distance 
west  of  the  New  Street  driveway  as  the  Chapel  entrance 
lies  to  the  East.  This  driveway  is  to  be  made  consider- 
ably wider  and  a  dignified  gateway  will  eventually  re- 
place the  present  rather  insignificant  stone  entrance 
pillars.  The  present  lodge  occupied  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Grounds  will  either  be  moved  or  torn  down. 
Thus  will  be  created  an  entrance  worthy  of  the  beauti- 
ful campus  to  which  it  gives  access. 

When  this  work  is  all  complete  the  visitor  entering 
our  grounds  through  this  gateway  will  face  a  beautiful 
vista  with  Packer  Hall  rising  nobly  in  the  background. 
As  he  passes  up  the  broad  avenue  he  will  be  flanked  by 
two  majestic  buildings,  the  southern  faces  of  which 
will  be  practically  in  line.  So  as  he  advances,  wider 
and  wider  becomes  his  vista  until  the  whole  sweep  of 
the  lovely  Campus  lies  before  him  fringed  with  the 
buildings,  old  and  new,  which  compose  our  Lehigh. 

The  North  or  inner  face  of  the  new  building  is,  of 
course,  the  front.  It  will  be  a  beautiful  facade  built,  as 
is  the  entire  structure,  of  native  stone  trimmed  with 
Indiana  limestone.  The  architecture  will  be  Collegiate 
Gothic  and  correspond  to  that  of  the  Alumni  Memorial 
Building.  Naturally  the  different  purpose  and  use  of 
this  building  is  indicated  in  the  design,  but  it  will  har- 
monize wonderfully,  not  only  with  the  Memorial  Build- 

ing,  but  with  the  Chapel,  the  Library,  and  with  Packer 
Hall,  which  four  buildings  are  most  prominently  in 
the  foreground. 

The  new  laboratory  will  be  monumental  in  size  and 
will  be  easily  the  largest  building  on  the  Campus.  Due 
to  the  slope  of  the  ground  the  basement  floor  of  the 
section  devoted  to  main  laboratories  will  be  two  stories 


below  the  main  entrance  floor.  Above  this  floor  the 
building  rises  another  three  stories.  The  main  auditori- 
um is  on  the  basement  floor  with  a  light  well  above  it 
which  furnishes  air  and  light  to  the  inner  rooms  on  the 
upper  stories. 

Now  a  word  about  the  equipment.  Where  could  a 
great  engineering  concern  fiud  a  better  piece  of  publi- 
city than  in  placing  in  this,  the  last  word  in  college 
laboratories,  some  needed  product  of  their  plant  ? 
Where  could  they  expend  money  to  better  business  ad- 
vantage than  by  aiding  in  this  way  in  the  education  of 
the  young  engineers  whose  services  they  must  secure! 
Lehigh  is  one  of  the  main  arteries  through  which  flow 
this  fresh  engineering  talent  into  the  vital  organs  of 
manufacturing.  On  each  of  the  men  she  sends  out  she 
expends  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  over  and  above 
what  she  receives.  Not  only  the  man  himself,  but  the 
industry  into  which  he  goes  benefits  by  this  expendi- 
ture. Surely  a  sane  recognition  of  this  fact  should  im- 
pel the  engineering  industry  to  play  their  part  in  rear- 
ing this  great  training  school  for  the  men  they  must 
have.  If  the  technical  colleges  failed  to  render  this 
service  to  industry  then  of  necessity  industry  would 
have  to  do  the  training  itself  at  a  cost  many  times  in 
excess  of  what  it  is  expending  today  for  such  purposes. 

Francis  R.  Dravo,  '87,  the  President  of  our  Alumni 
Association,  is  planning  to  call  upon  our  alumni  for 
assistance  in  bringing  home,  to  the  engineering  indus- 
try, the  opportunity  that  is  opening  here  at  Lehigh  for 
such  concerns  to  aid  in  the  creation  of  an  instrument 
which  will  be  used  in  shaping  raw  material  into  at  leasl 
a  semi-finished  product  for  them.  But  don't  wait  for 
Frank  to  call  on  you.  Write  to  him  offering  your  as 
sistance  if  you  feel  you  can  help  in  this  vital  matter. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  give  something  other 
than  money  and  to  be  a  partner  with  Packard.  >1.  in 
creating  the  greatest  engineering  laboratory  in  America. 
•     •    • 

INSTRUCTION  In  a  study  just  completed  by  our 
COSTS  Comptroller,  Dr.  Natl  M.  Emery,  we 

get  a  picture  of  just  what  it  actu- 
ally costs  Lehigh  to  train  the  men  who  come  to  her  for 
instruction.  The  figures  he  gives  for  L926-27  are  lower 
probably  than  they  will  ever  be  again,  for  with  the  in- 
creased tuition  Dr.  Bicharda  will  have  a  chance  to  ex 
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pand  his  faculty  and  increase  departmental  equipment. 
In  other  words,  all  of  this  additional  money  will  be 
spent  on  the  student. 

Of  course,  space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  the 
careful  detail  shown  by  Dr.  Emery  in  his  report  which 
gives  the  distribution  of  students  by  courses  and 
classes,  the  number  of  teachers  and  credit  hours  in 
each  department,  the  departmental  cost  per  credit  hour 
and  much  other  data.  It  is  very  interesting,  however, 
to  note  a  few  of  the  high  lights  in  the  report.  For  in- 
stance, we  find  that  the  average  cost  of  instruction  for 
a  Mining  Engineer  is  greater  and  of  a  Business  Admin- 
istration student  is  less  than  any  of  that  of  a  student 
in  any  of  the  other  courses.  As  we  might  expect  it 
costs  most  to  instruct  a  senior,  less  for  a  Junior,  still  less 
for  a  Sophomore,  and  least  for  a  Freshman,  who  costs 
us  for  instruction  only,  75%  as  much  as  does  the  Senior. 

The  average  cost  per  year  per  student  was  during 
the  past  year  $593.91,  of  which  amount  he  paid  in 
tuition  and  fees  a  little  more  than  half.  Even  in  the 
Business  College  the  cost  to  the  University  was  about 
50%  more  than  the  student  paid,  while  in  Mining,  due 
to  the  small  number  of  students  enrolled,  the  cost  was 
about  150%  greater.  However,  the  average  for  all  en- 
gineering students  was  much  less,  being  about  100% 
in  excess  of  the  tuition  and  fees. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  study  to  me  was 
the  comparison  of  average  costs  per  student  for  each 
of  the  four  years  during  which  Lehigh  grew  from  an 
enrollment  of  one  thousand  to  the  maximum  of  fifteen 
hundred  fixed  by  the  Trustees.  You  will  remember 
that  Dr.  Richards,  in  his  study  of  Lehigh's  needs, 
recommended  this  increase  as  he  stated  his  study  con- 
vinced him  that  Lehigh  could  get  along  with  a  million 
dollars  less  endowment  on  the  basis  of  the  larger  en- 
rollment. In  other  words  he  figured  on  a  decreased 
cost  per  student  as  the  number  grew  on  account  of  the 
overhead  remaining  practically  the  same.  We  find 
that  at  the  time  he  made  his  study  in  1923  the  average 
cost  per  year  per  student  was  $654.87,  while  the  aver- 
age for  last  year  was  $593.91,  a  decrease  of  slightly 
'over  $60  per  student.  This  decrease  came  about  in 
spite  of  a  very  measurable  increase  in  the  average 
salary  of  all  grades  from  full  professor  to  instructor 
and  is  another  of  the  many  proofs  we  have  had  of  the 
sagacious  care  with  which  Dr.  Richards'  study  was 
prepared.  In  addition  to  sagacity  he  must  have  pro- 
phetic vision  for  the  picture  of  the  future  Lehigh  which 
he  drew  is  rapidly  taking  form  before  our  eyes. 
*     *     # 

NET  WORTH  The  Auditors  finished  their  yearly 
TEN  MILLIONS  examination  of  the  University  ac- 
counts a  short  time  ago  and  dur- 
ing the  past  month  I  received  a  copy  of  their  report.  As 
I  glanced  over  the  balance  sheet  my  eyes  lighted  on  the 
figure  representing  the  total  assets  of  the  University 
and  as  I  read  the  figure — $10,026,934.37 — there  came 
the  realization  that  in  the  past  four  years  the  net  worth 


of  the  University  had  increased  almost  four  millions 
of  dollars  or  at  the  rate  of  approximately  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  To  be  sure,  our  drive  for  four  millions  of 
dollars  of  additional  endowment  fell  far  short  of  the 
goal  set,  but  nevertheless  in  the  four  years  covered  by 
that  drive  gifts  and  increments  of  various  kinds  for 
every  purpose,  practically  all  of  which  came  through 
the  interest  created  by  the  Endowment  Campaign,  had 
aggregated  that  gigantic  total. 

Let  your  mind  go  back  four  years  and  realize  how 
incredulous  we  all  were  over  the  possibility  of  Lehigh 
raising  in  four  years  any  such  sum  as  four  millions  of 
dollars.  It  actually  seemed  presumptuous  for  us  to 
harbor  such  an  idea.  Yet,  by  taking  hold  and  plugging 
away  the  seemingly  impossible  has  been  realized  And 
— mark  my  words — it  is  only  the  start. 

■3P  w  *X* 

THE  "BROWN  The  year  sees  a  new  departure  at  Le- 
AND  WHITE"  high  in  the  shape  of  instruction  in 
Journalism  which  may  in  time  lead 
to  a  course  in  which  our  students  can  major.  The  pro- 
fessor who  has  charge  of  the  new  course,  Curtiss  D. 
MacDougall,  proposes  to  utilize  the  Brown  and  White, 
which  as  you  all  know  is  the  college  newspaper,  as  a 
laboratory  to  supplement  the  work  in  the  class-room. 
This  is  an  excellent  idea  and  should  lead  to  a  greatly 
improved  college  paper. 

Incidentally,  we  now  have  a  governing  body  to  su- 
pervise all  student  publications.  This  body  is  called 
the  "Board  of  Publications"  and  is  composed  of  three 
faculty  members,  elected  by  the  Faculty,  and  three 
student  members,  elected  by  the  Arcadia,  none  of  whom 
can  have  any  official  connection  with  any  of  the  publi- 
cations. 

A  determined  effort  is  being  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
Brown  and  White  to  increase  its  circulation  to  the  end 
that  money  sufficient  to  properly  edit  and  publish  this 
paper  be  available.  It  is  hoped  to  establish  a  small 
permanent  sinking  fund,  administered  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  "Board  of  Publications",  to  give  finan- 
cial stability  to  the  publication.  Finally  (and  this  is 
important),  an  Alumni  Circulation  Manager  is  to  be 
appointed  on  the  Boards  of  both  the  Brown  and  White 
and  the  Lehigh  Burr. 

Many  of  you  would  doubtless  like  more  news  and 
fresher  news  of  the  campus  than  it  is  possible  to  give 
in  the  Bulletin.  You  would  subscribe  for  the  Brown 
and  White  if  you  felt  sure  of  getting  it.  I  have  the 
assurance  of  Professor  Fretz,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Publications,  that  from  now  on  alumni  sub- 
scriptions will  receive  prompt,  careful  and  special  at- 
tention. Also,  Fred  Whaley,  Business  Manager  of  the 
Brown  and  White  offers  a  special  rate  to  alumni  of 
$2.00  for  the  balance  of  the  academic  year.  So  if  you 
want  the  news  "hot  off  the  griddle"  send  your  check  to 
Whaley  at  the  Psi  U  House,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  the 
editorial  staff  will  rise  up  and  bless  you. 
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Two  Honorary  Degrees  Conferred  on  Founder's  Day 

Prof.  R.  C.  H.  Heck,  '93,  Prof,  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
at  Rutgers,  and  Prof.  Karl  T.  Compton,  Prof,  of  Physics 
at  Princeton,  Honored  at  Annual  Exercises  in  the  Chapel. 


HARACTERIZED  by  genuine  academic  dig- 
nity, the  annual  Founder's  Day  exercises 
were  held  in  the  chapel  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 5,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  serv- 
ing as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Asa  Packer. 
As  has  been  customary  for  the  past  several  years,  classes 
were  "taboo"  on  this  day,  which,  of  course,  was  not 
any  cause  for  regret  on  the  part  of  the  students.  In 
addition  to  the  formal  exercises  in  the  morning,  there 
were  two  other  events  held  which  have  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  occasion.  These  were  the  Founder's 
Day  Hop,  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  4,  and  the 
Freshmen-Sophomore  clashes  on  the  athletic  fields  in 
the  afternoon.  From  the  undergraduate  standpoint  the 
events  of  the  afternoon  were  of  no  little  significance. 

The  formal  exercises  were 
opened  with  the  customary  aca- 
demic parade  from  the  Alumni 
Memorial  Building  to  the  chapel 
headed  by  two  recipients  of  hon- 
orary degrees,  President  Rich- 
ards, and  a  number  of  the  Trus- 
ters. 

The  annual  address  was  made 
by  Dr.  Karl  Taylor  Compton, 
Professor  of  Physics  at  Prince- 
ton University,  who  received  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science.  His 
topic  was,  "Specialization  and 
Cooperation  in  Scientific  Re- 
search,'' the  text  of  which  ap- 
pears on  t lie  following  pages. 
The  other  honorary  degree,  Doc- 
tor of  Engineering,  was  bestow- 
ed upon  one  of  Lehigh's  sons. 
Robert  Culbertson  I  lavs  Heck, 
M.E.,  '<K5,  Professor  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineering  at  Rutgers  l!ni- 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  X.  -I. 
In  addition  to  these  degrees,  one 

master's  ami   '-■'<   baccalaureate  degrees  were  conferred. 
The  annual    prizes  and    lists  of   honor  students  were 
also  announced  at   these  exercises. 

In   presenting   l>r.   Compton    to    President    Richards 
for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  Dr.  C.  C. 

Bidwell,    new    Head    of   the    Physics    Department,    gave 

the  following  outline  of  his  career: 

"Professor  of  Physics  a1  Princeton  University,  Bach 
<'li u-  of  Philosophy,  Master  iif  Science  and  Doctor  of 
Science,  College  of  Wooster;  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
Princeton  Qniversitj  ;  one  time  Aeronautical  Engineer 
for  the  United  states  signal  Corps;  Assistant  Scientific 
Attache,  American  Embassy  at  Paris:  Fellow  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Physical  Society  j  Member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  and  author  of  uumerous 
scientific  papers  which  have  contributed  notabrj  to  our 
knowledge  of  physics. 

"1   would  especially  mention  his  work  on   the  photo 
electric  effect,   on   the  structure  of  crystals   bj    X  raj 
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photography,  on  wireless  thermionic  detectors,  on  ther- 
mal effects  produced  by  stretching  of  wires,  on  ioniza- 
tion fluorescence  and  dissociation  of  gases,  on  the  study 
of  low  voltage  arcs  and  on  spectral  radiation.  His  work 
on  ionization  and  radiation  potentials  and  on  the  dis- 
charge of  electricity  through  gases  has  contributed  sig- 
nally to  our  knowledge  in  the  field  of  atomic  physics." 
In  presenting  Professor  Heck  for  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Engineering,  Professor  Fred  V.  Lar- 
kin.  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, mentioned  some  of  his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments : 

"Prof.  Heck  was  graduated  from  Lehigh  in  liS5i:l 
with  highest  honors  in  the  curriculum  of  Mechanical 
Engineering.  He  served  on  Lehigh's  Faculty  for  fif- 
teen years  as  Instructor,  Assis- 
tant Professor,  and  Professor  of 
Experimental  Engineering. 

"As  a  result  of  analytical  re- 
search undertaken  at  that  time. 
he  brought  out  his  monumental 

treatise  on  the  steam  engine,  and 
designed,  and  in  a  large  degree 
actually  built  the  Power  House 
and  the  steam  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory which  has  served  Lehigh 
since  thai    time. 

"In  1908  Professor  Heck  was 
called  to  Rutgers  University  to 

initiate  the  course  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  and  to  install  the 
engineering  laboratory.  As  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing since  that  t  ime.  he  lias  been 
continuously  engaged  in  analyti- 
cal research,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  all  imposing  contribu- 
tion of  engineering  textbooks, 
engii ring  treatises,  and  pro- 
fessional   papers. 

"On  account  of  these  contributions  to  Mechanical 
Engineering  literature,  The  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  voted  his  paper  "Steam  Formulas", 

the   prize   paper   for   the  year    1920,   and    awarded   him 

life  membership  in  the  Society  as  a  prize.  His  textbooks 
are  widety  used  throughout  the  colleges  of  the  country, 
and  he  is  internationally  known  as  a  pioneer  in  engi- 
neering pedagog} . ' 

In  the  sports  held  in  the  afternoon  the  tirst  year  men 
lost  the  right  to  discard  their  "dinks"  on  Sundays 
when  they  failed  to  win  a  majority  <<(  the  events,  The\ 
came  home  tirst  in  the  relay,  were  held  to  a  score': 
in  the  football  game  and  lost  the  pants-tearing  and 
tieing-up  contests  The  rope  broke  in  the  tug- 
so  this  was  a  "no  decision"  event. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  Earl 
Haines  Brown.  B.  S. 
The  following  men  received  Baccalaureate  Degrees: 
i  Continued  "ii  page  20) 
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Specialization  and  Cooperation  in  Scientific  Research 

Founder's  Day  Address  Delivered  by  Dr.  Karl  Taylor  Compton, 
Professor  of  Physics  at  Princeton  University,  on  October  5,  1927 


[|HE  THREE  great  functions  of  a  university  are 
to  train  young  people  in  the  art  of  living,  to 
guide  them  in  the  search  for  truth  and  actu- 
ally to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The 
first  two  of  these  are  universally  agreed  upon  and  en- 
dorsed, but  not  so  universal  and  whole-hearted  is  the 
recognition  of  the  third, — the  research  function  of  an 
institution  of  higher  learning.  In  some  quarters  the 
research  aspirations  of  a  university  meet  with  distinct 
disapproval  as  encroaching  upon  the  supposedly  more 
serious  business  of  the  institution.  In  other  quarters 
they  are  viewed  with  grudging  or  amused  tolerance  as 
harmless  little  idiosyncracies  in  which  scholarly  men 
must  be  indulged  in  order  to  keep  them  contented  and 
out  of  mischief.  In  the  more  en- 
lightened quarters,  however,  it 
is  realized  that  a  university  can- 
not best  perform  any  of  its  func- 
tions or  measure  up  to  its  op- 
portunities unless  full  and  un- 
grudging support  is  given  to  its 
attempts  to  advance  human 
knowledge. 

In  such  a  gathering  as  this  I 
need  make  no  defense  of  re- 
search as  a  valuable  and  legiti- 
mate activity  of  a  university.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  how- 
ever, briefly  to  review  some  of 
the  considerations  which  are  in- 
volved. These  naturally  fall  un- 
der three  heads: 

1.  Advantage  to  the  student. 
If  ability  to  think  clearly  and 
independently,  to  organize  all 
his  available  mental  resources, 
to  direct  his  best  efforts  for  the 
purpose  of  solving  problems  and 
meeting  difficult  situations  is  a 
thing  worth  gaining,  then  re- 
search is  an  important  part  of  a 
student's  training.  For  the  car- 
rying on  of  research  demands 
initiative,  ingenuity,  knowledge, 
understanding  and  judgment, 
and  in  fact  its  success  depends  on  the  degree  to  which 
these  qualities  of  the  mind  can  be  focused  on  the  prob- 
lem. And  what  qualities  of  the  mind  are  more  impor- 
tant to  develop  than  these  ?  They  cannot  be  developed 
by  that  woefully  overdone  method  of  teaching  by  the 
process  of  fact-cramming,  which  is  so  much  easier  for 
the  mediocre  teacher.  To  learn  a  thing  one  must  do  it. 
To  develop  these  mental  traits  they  must  be  exercised. 
And  the  exercise  of  these  mental  traits,  focused  on  some 
problem,  is  research. 

Another  advantage  of  research  to  the  student  is  to  be 
found  in  its  stimulation  of  his  interest.  Now-a-days 
people  are  not  interested  in  things  static,  they  must  be 
moving  ahead.  Our  age  is  looking  forward,  not  back- 
ward. For  this  reason  we  teachers  find  our  students 
lukewarm  or  rebellious  if  confronted  with  the  prospect 
of  a  long,  long  study  of  facts,  laws  and  events  for  their 
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own  sake,  without  any  immediate  objective.  But  if  we 
can  put  the  student  on  his  metal  by  arousing  his  curi- 
osity or  interest  in  something  into  which  he  feels  that 
he  can  put  his  creative  and  critical  personality,  it  is 
rare  indeed  that  he  fails  to  respond. 

I  was  at  one  time  on  the  faculty  of  a  small  new  col- 
lege in  the  far  west.  Here  not  only  was  every  graduat- 
ing senior  supposed  to  present  a  thesis  embodying  some 
original  research  in  the  field  of  his  major  subject  of 
study,  but  class  study  itself  was  largely  built  around 
the  idea  of  original  investigation.  I  have  never  been  in 
such  an  atmosphere  of  undergraduate  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. Real  study  was  not  neglected  but  stimulated. 
The  objects  of  this  undergraduate  research  were,  of 
course,  of  various  values.  But 
whether  it  was  sleeping,  eating 
and  talking  with  the  army  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  old  Billy 
Sunday  tabernacle  in  order  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  their 
economic  troubles  or  whether  it 
was  attempting  to  predict  the 
weather  from  observations  of 
wind,  barometer  and  length  of  a 
horse  hair,  it  did  lead  to  eager 
study  and  independent  judg- 
ment, and  it  led  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  students  into 
postgraduate  study. 

2.  Advantage  to  the  teacher. 
Of  course  anything  which  bene- 
fits the  student  is  at  the  same 
time  an  advantage  to  the  teacher. 
In  addition  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  pedagogical  value  of 
research  in  maintaining  the  en- 
thusiasm, confidence  and  pres- 
tige of  the  teacher.  Concerning 
his  enthusiasm  and  confidence 
nothing  need  be  said,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  a  man  possesses 
these  qualities  especially  in  re- 
gard to  a  subject  to  which  he 
himself  is  contributing.  If  you 
wish  to  learn  something  about 
houses,  talk  to  a  man  who  is  building  one ;  if  you  wish 
to  learn  something  about  textiles  talk  to  a  textile  manu- 
facturer, or  his  shop  foreman,  not  to  a  clerk  who  is  paid 
to  sell  textiles  over  the  counter  and  who  knows  just 
enough  to  answer  the  questions  usually  asked  by  cus- 
tomers ;  if  you  wish  to  know  some  field  of  knowledge, 
go  to  a  man  who  is  contributing  to  it. 

As  regards  the  prestige  of  a  teacher,  his  general 
standing  in  the  community  and  the  regard  in  which  he 
is  held  by  his  students  much  might  be  said,  but  I  shall 
make  only  one  suggestion.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
general  prestige  of  a  university  professor  in  Europe  is 
far  above  that  in  this  country.  Der  Herr  Professor 
Geheimrat  is  a  power  in  the  country  and  an  ideal  to  his 
students,  most  of  whom  would  give  anything  to  become 
such  as  he.  I  have  always  heard  that  this  is  so,  and 
recently  found  it  to  be  true  by  personal  observation  at 
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several  great  European  Universities.  How  many  of 
our  students  envy  us  our  positions  ?  Not  so  many,  I 
fear.  To  what  is  the  difference  due?  I  would  suggest 
two  elements  of  the  situation  which  appear  to  me  to 
deserve  consideration. 

In  the  tremendously  rapid  development  of  our  coun- 
try we  have  always  had  room  for  expansion  and  had  at 
our  disposal  vast  untouched  natural  resources  from 
which  to  draw.  Consequently  great  industries  have 
been  based  upon  exploitation  of  these  resources,  farm- 
ing has  been  done  on  an  extensive  and  wasteful  rather 
than  an  intensive  and  careful  scale  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  business  life  is  permeated  with  the  idea  of 
success  to  the  pusher, — to  the  aggressive,  quick  witted 
and  perhaps  barely  legally  scrupulous  fellow  who 
knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it.  The  American 
idol  has  been  success,  meaning  usually  business  suc- 
cess. There  are  thousands  who  have  attained  this  suc- 
cess by  our  so-called  keen  business  methods  to  one  who 
has  attained  it  through  scholarly  intellectual  effort, — 
and  our  country  is  still  young  and  undeveloped  enough 
to  stand  it. 

In  the  older  countries,  however,  equilibrium  has  been 
reached.  The  natural  resources  are  limited  and  their 
conservation  is  a  momentous  question.  Competition  is 
keener.  It  is  universally  recognized  that  the  economic 
outlook  is  dependent  on  the  wisest  (not  the  fastest) 
utilization  of  resources.  Hence  the  whole  industrial 
structure  is  far  more  dependent  on  research  than  is  the 
case  in  this  country,  and  the  value  of  research  is  cor- 
respondingly more  universally  recognized.  So  the  uni- 
versity professor,  who  there  is  pre-eminently  a  research 
man,  and  trainer  of  research  men,  is  recognized  as  an 
invaluable  asset  to  the  community. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  our  usual  methods  of  education  and 
those  in  vogue  in  the  European  countries  is  found  in 
the  degree  of  independence  and  responsibility  expected 


of  the  student.  Here  we  have  too  largely  carried  over 
the  secondary  school  methods  of  mass  production,  in- 
volving frequent  tests,  marks  and  examinations,  careful 
assignments  of  blocked  out  lessons,  adherence  to  text 
books,  supervision  of  attendance  and  study.  There  the 
student  is  set  to  master  a  subject.  How  or  when  he 
does  it,  whether  through  the  aid  of  the  professor's  lec- 
tures or  not,  is  not  of  much  consequence.  The  big  re- 
quirement is  that  he  pass  a  comprehensive  examination 
at  the  end.  He  knows  that  if  he  fails  it  is  his  own 
fault,  and  also  that  the  choice  positions  in  professional 
and  government  service  will  go  to  those  who  pass  with 
highest  distinction.  He  has,  therefore,  the  incentive  to 
exert  every  effort,  and  he  must  do  it  to  a  large  extent 
independently.  This  independence  of  study,  which  cul- 
minates in  research,  inevitably  leads  to  respect  for  the 
men  who  have  contributed  to  the  subject  which  he 
studies.  The  professor  is  thus  a  guide  and  example 
rather  than  a  taskmaster  or  tutor. 

As  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  and  as  a 
hopeful  sign  for  the  future,  I  may  call  attention  to  the 
increasing  tendeney  in  the  colleges  of  this  country  to 
increase  both  the  excellence  of  achievement  expected  of 
the  student  and  the  amount  of  freedom  and  responsibil- 
ity accorded  him  in  his  endeavor  to  attain  it.  This 
movement  is  usually  undertaken  somewhat  timorously 
and  in  small  steps,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  place 
where  it  has  been  tried  and  has  not  met  with  marked 
success  and  approval  both  by  students  and  faculty.  I 
am,  therefore,  firmly  convinced  that,  in  the  field  of 
higher  education,  we  have  greatly  overestimated  the 
importance  of  pedagogical  systems  and  have  greatly 
underestimated  the  possibilities  inherent  in  a  mutual 
relation  of  student  and  professor  ;is  common  searchers 
for  the  truth. 

3.  Advantage  to  the  Community.  1  mentors  in  this 
country  have  always  been  popular  idols.  We  tell  young 
school  children  about  the  inventions  of  Robert  Fulton. 
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Eli  Whitney  and  Thomas  Edison.  We 
have  been  blessed  by  a  numiber  of  men 
who  had  the  spark  of  genius  to  con- 
ceive of  a  steam  boat,  a  cotton  gin,  a 
dynamo  or  an  incandescent  lamp  and 
numerous  other  machines  and  pro- 
cesses on  which  so  much  of  life  today 
depends.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  so 
potent  with  possibilities  as  a  new  idea, 
and  really  new  ideas  are  rare  and  the 
product  of  genius.  And  the  birth,  test 
and  development  of  these  ideas  for  the 
production  of  something  of  value  to 
the  community  is  a  high  form  of  pub- 
lic service  and  reserving  of  every  rec- 
ognition and  reward. 

Research  a  Pre-requisite  to  Invention 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  always 
lauded  the  inventor.  But  both  behind 
and  in  front  of  the  inventor  is  the  true 
research  worker.  The  research  worker 
first  makes  a  fundamental  discovery; 
then  he  proceeds  to  investigate  it  in  all 
its  aspects  and  attempts  to  explain  it 
in  its  relations  with  other  known  phe- 
nomena. Next  the  inventor  sees  some 
way  of  turning  this  discovery  to  some 
practical  account, — and  this  is  the  step 
ordinarily  called  invention.  Finally 
other  research  men  investigate  ways 
in  which  this  practical  application  of 
the  discovery  may  be  made  most  effi- 
cient and  effective.  Who,  in  this  chain 
of  activities  deserves  the  credit?  The 
patent  and  the  right  to  financial  re- 
wards go  to  the  inventor,  and  I  should 
be  the  last  to  try  to  belittle  the  value 
of  his  work.  But  the  research  man 
who  made  the  fundamental  discovery 
and  his  colleagues  who  investigated 
the  phenomenon  and  brought  it  to  at- 
tention of  the  scientific  world  laid  the 
foundation  which  made  the  invention 
possible.  And  usually,  though  not  al- 
ways, the  laying  of  this  foundation  is 
a  long  and  painful  process  in  com- 
parison with  the  happy  thought  and 
its  embodiment  which  constitute  the 
invention.  My  plea,  therefore,  is  for 
greater  realization  of  the  fundamental 
and  indispensible  character  of  real 
scientific  research,  both  as  prerequisite 
to  inventions  and  as  essential  to  their 
perfection. 

Permit  me  to  give  one  or  two  illus- 
trations, which  I  choose  from  my  own 


field  of  science,  though  I  realize  that 
equally  striking  illustrations  could  be 
drawn  from  other  fields  by  those  fa- 
miliar with  them. 

The  entire  industry  of  electrochem- 
istry is  built  upon  the  discoveries  of 
Faraday,  a  professor  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. 

Joseph  Henry,  first  a  teacher  in  a 
boys'  school,  then  professor  of  Physics 
at  Princeton,  constructed  the  first  real 
electromagnet,  the  first  telegraph  and 
printing  telegraph,  had  a  wireless  set 
with  which  his  family  used  to  call  him 
from  the  laboratory  to  his  meals  and, 
most  important  of  all,  discovered, 
jointly  with  Faraday,  the  laws  of  elec- 
tromagnetic induction  which  underlie 
all  electric  power  machinery.  And 
when  urged  by  his  friends  to  press  his 
claims  for  patent  rights  he  answered 
that  his  scientific  work  was  too  im- 
portant to  be  hampered  by  attending 
to  such  trivial  matters. 

In  the  electric  light  industry,  the 
single  discovery  of  a  method  to  make 
tungsten  wire,  which  involved  some 
years  of  painstaking  and  dishearten- 
ing research,  is  conservatively  estimat- 
ed to  save  the  American  public  $1,000,- 
000,000  per  year  in  electric  light  bills. 
And  this  research  is  but  one  of  hun- 
dreds which  have  been  directed  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  house  and 
street  lighting. 

Of  course,  not  all  our  industrial  life 
is  dependent  to  the  same  extent  on 
research.  At  the  head  of  the  list  I 
would  place  such  industries  as  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  the  radio  com- 
panies and  great  chemical  firms  such 
as  Du  Ponts.  At  the  bottom  of  the  list 
would  come  those  based  on  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources,  such  as  coal, 
steel,  lumber  and  farming.  Yet  in  all 
these  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  research  will  become  of  predomi- 
nating importance  in  enabling  the  in- 
dustries to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  An  interesting  example 
of  this  is  found  in  the  oil  industry. 
Just  after  the  war  two  young  univer- 
sity instructors  conceived  the  idea  of 
utilizing  certain  well-known  laboratory 
instruments  and  methods  for  the  loca- 
tion of  oil  fields.  They  made  some 
tests  to  prove  its  feasibility  and  talked 
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about  taking  out  a  patent,  but,  being 
inexperienced,  decided  first  to  consult 
a  prominent  oil  geologist.  He  ex- 
pressed interest  and  approval  of  their 
method,  but  discouraged  them  by  say- 
ing that  oil  geologists  now  know  all 
that  is  necessary  for  oil  location,  so 
that  such  a  device  would  be  quite 
superfluous.  So  they  dropped  the  mat- 
ter. Now,  less  than  ten  years  later, 
this  very  method  is  in  use  together 
with  several  other  applications  of  lab- 
oratory devices.  The  oil  companies 
are  obtaining  an  astonishing  record  of 
"strikes"  by  their  use,  and  are  vying 
with  each  other  to  secure  properly 
trained  men  and  equipment  to  beat 
their  competitors  in  the  survey  of  new 
fields. 

If  we  turn  to  biological  and  medical 
science,  we  come  to  a  field  which  is 
almost  free  from  industrial  exploita- 
tion, but  which  is  even  more  funda- 
mentally important  than  are  the  phy- 
sical sciences  to  human  welfare.  In 
these  fields  the  only  possible  advance 
comes  through  research,  and  research 
is  done  almost  exclusively  in  such  al- 
truistic institutions  as  universities, 
hospitals  and  foundations  such  as  the 
Rockefeller  Institute. 

These  illustrations  bring  out  with 
striking  emphasis  three  facts:  (1)  In- 
ventions were  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  very  great  amount  of  research 
work.  (2)  The  research  work  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  invention  was 
carried  out  almost  exclusively  in  uni- 
versities. (3)  The  entire  body  of  work 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
large  industries  and  in  inestimable  op- 
portunity and  profit  to  humanity. 

Another  Debt  to  Research 

Let  me  in  another  way  emphasize 
our  debt  to  research.  Socialogists 
have  pointed  out  the  important  part 
played  by  slavery  in  the  development 
of  civilization.  It  was  only  when  the 
ablest  men's  routine  work  was  done 
by  slaves,  giving  them  leisure  time  to 
think,  that  those  ideas  were  evolved 
which  resulted  in  the  physical  and 
spiritual  uplift  of  the  race.  Today  it 
is  estimated  that  our  practical  appli- 
cations of  scientific  discoveries  have  a 
producing  power  equal  to  sixty  slaves 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child.  Com- 
pare, then,  our  present  life  with  that 
of  our  primitive  ancestors,  and  you 
have  a  vision  of  our  direct  and  indirect 
debt  to  research. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  some  practical 
aspects  of  the  situation  which  have  a 
bearing  on  our  attitude  toward  re- 
search in  the  future.  I  wish  very 
briefly  to  call  attention  to  four  con- 
clusions which  seem  to  me  to  be  cer- 
tainly justified  by  past  experience.  The 
first  of  these  is  that: 

t.  Research  must  be  more  generally 
encouraged  and  supported.  You  may 
have  thought,  in  my  illustrations  of 
the  advantages  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  research,  that  I  gave  undue 
emphasis  to  invention  and  commercial 
development.  I  did  so  purposely,  for 
I  wished  to  bring  out  a  contrast. 
Where  immediate  financial  returns  are 
in  sight,  the  keen  search  for  profits 
which  spurs  our  business  life  brings 
quick  support  and  reward.  Thus  in- 
dustrial research  and  development  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  looked 
upon  as  shrewd  business  policy.  Pure- 
ly  scientific   research,   which   is   abso- 
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lutely  prerequisite  and  basic  to 
invention  and  development,  is 
on  the  other  hand  generally 
carried  on  at  a  personal  sacri- 
fice and  cramped  for  facilities. 
The  average  scientist  has  to 
battle  against  the  odds  of  other 
supposedly  prior  duties  in  or- 
der to  get  time  for  concentrat- 
ed thought  and  sustained  ex- 
perimental effort.  How  short- 
sighted is  this  policy,  which 
starves  the  roots  of  our  future 
progress!  Yet  it  is  easily  un- 
derstood. The  results  of  pure- 
ly scientific  inquiry  are  uncer- 
tain. There  are  many  trivial 
steps  for  one  great  stride  in  ad- 
vance, and  there  is  no  foretell- 
ing in  which  direction  this 
stride  will  be.  No  ordinary  business 
organization  which  has  its  vision  fixed 
on  the  profits  of  the  next  few  years 
can,  as  a  selfish  business  proposition, 
support  pure  and  independent  scien- 
tific inquiry,  because  the  chances  of  a 
return  within  this  time  and  in  the 
range  of  its  interests  are  too  remote. 
A  few  only  of  the  big  industries  do 
support  pure  research  from  altruistic 
motives  because  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  return  to  pure  science  a  lit- 
tle in  return  from  the  benefits  derived 
from  it;  or  they  may  support  it  be- 
cause their  interests  are  so  varied  that 
they  can  justify  taking  a  chance  on 
some  discovery  that  can  be  turned  to 
profit;  or  they  may  support  it  for  rea- 
sons of  publicity  and  personnel. 
Whence  then  is  support  for  scientific 
research  to  be  obtained? 

Support  from  Industries  Needed 

In  the  first  place  this  support  should 
come  from  those  same  funds  which 
support  the  other  activities  of  our  uni- 
versities on  the  ground  that  research 
is  an  essential  element  and  method  of 
education.  In  the  second  place  it  will 
come  from  altrustic  citizens  and  organ- 
izations who  possess  the  wisdom  and 
imagination  to  visualize  the  possibili- 
ties which  research  will  uncover  for 
the  future.  In  the  third  place  as  I 
have  suggested,  it  should  come  from 
industrial  and  business  organizations. 
I    should    like    to    see   all    such    enter- 
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prises  which  profit  directly  from  the 
work  of  science,  taxed  to  support  re- 
search. Probably  this  can  never  be 
done  by  legal  means,  but  its  equiva- 
lent may  be  brought  about  by  pub- 
licity and  the  force  of  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion.  If,  for  example,  a  large 
proportion  of  such  industries  could  be 
induced  to  share  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting research  and  this  were  done 
on  a  large  scale,  no  one  industry  would 
be  handicapped  in  respect  to  the  others 
and  from  the  widespread  nature  of  the 
research  thus  made  possible,  every  in- 
dustry would  have  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  something  to  its 
direct  advantage  in  addition  to  the  in- 
direct benefit  of  general  business  stim- 
ulation. Such  is  the  justification  of 
the  "Hoover  Fund"  which  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  is  attempting 
to  raise  from  large  industries  with  the 
strong  backing  of  Secretary  Hoover. 
Finally,  it  may  come  from  the  govern- 
ment, if  this  can  rise  above  the  pres- 
sure of  political  struggle  and  popular 
appeal  of  tax  reduction,  and  look  to 
the  welfare  of  the  future.  True,  the 
government  is  now  supporting  a  few 
research  agencies,  but  on  a  very  nig- 
gardly scale,  in  very  restricted  fields, 
and  with  such  pressure  for  immediate 
practical  returns  as  to  drive  out  those 
scientists  who  might  do  big  things  and 
almost  to  kill  the  possibility  of  that 
type  of  research  which  might  have 
great  consequences. 
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It  has  been  said  that  civilization  is 
measured  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
people  will  sacrifice  present  desires  for 
the  sake  of  future  benefits.  On  this 
basis,  the  degree  to  which  we  support 
research  should  count  heavily  in  esti- 
mating our  degree  of  civilization. 

The  second  conclusion  which  I  would 
draw  is  that : 

Universities  the   Backbone 

II.  The  universities  must  be  the 
chief  agents  and  mainsprings  of  re- 
search. There  is  no  organization  other 
than  the  universities  where  there  are 
gathered  together  the  men  of  schol- 
arly training  capable  of  carrying  on 
research  in  the  whole  field  of  scien- 
tific inquiry.  If  there  were  some  other 
suitable  organization,  It  is  there,  rath- 
er than  to  the  universities,  that  young 
men  would  go  for  research  training, 
and  this  organization  would  at  once 
become  a  university.  Such  work  is 
undoubtedly  the  function  of  the  uni- 
versities. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  well  known  par- 
adox that  the  discoveries  which  have 
led  to  the  greatest  practical  results 
have  not  been  made  by  the  men  who 
were  seeking  the  practical  results.  The 
reason  for  this  is  plain.  The  man  who 
is  seeking  a  certain  end  Is  mentally 
circumscribed  by  the  methods  which 
are  already  known  tor  attaining  this 
end.  He  may  perfect  some  previous 
process,  or  he  may  see  how  to  apply 
some  phenomenon  or  principle 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  ap- 
plied, but  his  menial  state  han- 
dicaps him  in  discovering  any- 
thing fundamentally  now.  The 
basic  research  must  therefore 
be  a  free  and  unfettered  search 
tor  truth.      It   is  the  universities 

alone  which  can  offer  any  con- 
siderable opportunity  for  such 
endeavor. 

Besides  this,  it  is  to  the  uni- 
versities that  the  industrial  lab- 
oratories and  government  bu- 
reaus must  turn  for  their  train- 
ed men.  The  bead  of  one  of 
the  largest  electrical  com  pat 

ntly  stated  that  the  only 
limitation  to  the  development 
and  extension  of  his  Indu 
lay  in  the  dearth  of  trained  men 
ntted  to  take  charge  of  the  de- 
velopments which  they  had  In 
sight. 

The    third    lesson     I     would 

draw  from  the  experience  of 
the  past   Is  that: 

III.    Research  must    proceed 

by  specialization  Research  bU 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Record  Enrollment 
in  Summer  Sessions 


University  Shows  a  Profit  Instead 
of  Usual  Loss  on  Courses  Offered 
During  July  and  August  to  Four 
Hundred  and  Forty-Six  Students 


NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young  fellow 
studying  engineering  at  Lehigh.  When  all 
his  friends  from  other  colleges  came  home  for 
summer  vacation  he  would  mournfully  excuse 
himself  from  their  planned  diversions  explaining,  "I 
gotta  go  back  to  Summer  School,"  and  amplifying  the 
explanation  in  words  that  impressed  his  less  favored 
friends  with  the  fact  that  engineers  really  have  to  work 
at  Lehigh  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  it  is  the  best 
engineering  school  in  the  world.  It  always  made  a 
deep  impression.  Then  the  poor  hard-working  lad  would 
hustle  back  to  Bethlehem  and  enjoy  a  month  or  so  of 
the  leisurely,  happy  days  that  one  can  enjoy  only  when 
one  is  twenty,  in  the  summer-time,  in  Bethlehem,  when 
the  profs  are  friendly  human  beings  and  the  shortage 
of  "students"  makes  one  suddenly  popular  with  the 
"madchens. "  Perhaps,  if  your  memory  is  good,  read- 
er, you  may  guess  the  identity  of  this  young  fellow. 

Summer  School  is  still  an  annual  event  at  Lehigh; 
"First"  Summer  School  for  those  courses  like  Survey- 
ing and  Assaying  which  are  given  only  in  the  summer 
session,  and  "Second"  Summer  School  for  making  up 
back  work  or  "passing  off"  advanced  work  in  almost 
any  subject.  The  classes  are  open  to  anyone  who  is,  by 
previous  training,  qualified  to  enroll,  so  that  the  enroll- 
ment includes  many  others  than  regular  Lehigh  under- 
graduates— teachers,  brushing  up  in  some  specialty; 
men  accumulating  ' '  credits ' '  for  other  universities  and 
some  local  folks  who  simply  take  the  opportunity  to 
get  some  organized  training  in  subjects  they  wish  to 
study. 

This  year,  the  Summer  Sessions  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Vice-President  N.  M.  Emery.  The  total  enroll- 
ment was  446,  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  opera- 
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Assaying Hot  Work  in  Summer  School 

tion  showed  a  profit  to  the  University  of  nearly  $6,000, 
instead  of  the  usual  loss.  Of  the  446  students  enrolled, 
256  were  registered  in  required  courses  and  239  in  op- 
tional courses.  The  enrollment  included  27  women. 
The  following  tabulation  gives  an  idea  of  the  variety 
of  subjects  studied,  with  the  number  of  students  regis- 
tered in  each. 

Required  Courses: 

Chemistry  49 

Civil  Engineering  183 

Mechanical  Engineering  24 

Optional  Courses  : 

Biology    12 

Business  Administration  50 

Chemistry  46 

Civil  Engineering  8 

Electrical  Engineering  15 

English    57 

German    12 

History  and  Government 40 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy 97 

Mechanical  Engineering  19 

Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education 28 

Physics    36 

Eomance  Languages  14 

By  far  the  largest  enrollment  is  that  shown  for  the 
required  course  in  civil  engineering,  the  field  work  in 
surveying.  This  work,  including  land,  topographic 
and  railroad  surveying,  is  given  as  a  six  weeks  course 
at  the  close  of  the  freshman  year  in  civil  engineering. 
Headquarters  are  established  at  Saylor's  Lake,  and 
there,  through  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge  country  the 
embryo  civils  get  on  intimate  terms  with  "guns"  and 
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stakes,  lay  out  their  imaginary  railroads  and  get  sun- 
burned, hungry  and  healthy  in  activities  such  as  are 
pictured  here. 

Summer  Sessions  in  Surveying 

Prof.  S.  A.  Becker,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  work  at 
Savior's  Lake,  has  given  us  the  following  outline  of  its 
objects  and  scope. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering realized  the  need  of  a 
more  extensive  area  than  that 
which  is  available  on  the 
campus,  for  conducting  the 
courses  in  Surveying,  and  es- 
tablished the  practice  of  giv- 
ing these  summer  field  courses 
away  from  the  canipus. 

The  section  of  country  just 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  in 
Monroe  County  was  chosen 
for  this  work.  It  consists  of 
low  hills,  flat  valleys,  many 
small  streams,  a  few  small 
lakes  and  is  partly  under  cul- 
tivation and  partly  wooded. 
Its  close  proximity  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  format  inn 
made  it  a  suitable  location  for 
conducting  these  courses. 

The  work  given  consisted 
of  Plane  and  Topographic 
Surve}ring.  Each  year  a  dif- 
ferent portion  of  the  country 
was  covered  and  mapped. 
Field  parties  were  frequently 
obliged  to  walk  two  or  three 
miles  from  headquarters  every 
morning,  to  work,  and  back 
again  in  the  evening. 

Students  received  good 
training  in  the  use  and  ma- 
nipulation of  surveying  in- 
struments. The  program  of 
the  work  included  many  prac- 
tical problems.  The  instruc- 
tion covered  the  methods  of 
surveying  commonly  used  in 
professional  work. 

In  later  years,  the  work  was 
carried  on  by  establishing 
headquarters  and  covering 
areas  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, overlapping  territory  cov- 
ered in  previous  years.  This 
method  furnished  records  of 
value  for  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed. It  may  also  encourage 
accuracy  in  work  on  the  pari 
of  the  student,  and  will  in 
crease  the  instruction  efficiencj 
vision. 

Summer  Sessions  in  Surveying  were  continued  until 
the  war,  when  intensive  training  was  in  order  and 
changes  in  courses  were  required  to  meel  the  condition 
existing  during  this  emergency. 

In  1924  the  practice  of  conducting  the  Summer  Ses- 
sions in  Surveying  away  from  the  campus  was  re  estab 
lished.     At   this  time  the  enrollment    numbered  about 


Hydrographic  Work  on  Saylor's  Lake 


Laying  out  a   railroad  through  a  field  of  daisies 


What   the  well  dressed  stake-driver  will  wear 


i-y  with  minimum  super- 


fifty  students.  Lehigh  University  owns  no  property 
and  has  no  facilities  to  conduct  these  courses  away 
from  the  campus  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  a  number  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  throughout  the  country.  On 
account  of  the  increased  enrollment  we  realized  the 
need  for  an  adequate  privately  owned  or  controlled 
tract  where  such  work  could  be  carried  on  efficiently. 
Lacking  such  facilities,  a  search  was  made  for  a 
healthful  location,  and  for 
suitable  accommodation  for 
the  student  body.  Saylor's 
Lake  in  Monroe  County,  Pa., 
was  selected,  following  nego- 
tiation's with  the  lessee  of  the 
Lake  privileges.  After  further 
negotiations,  trespass  privi- 
leges on  a  limited  area  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Lake  were  obtained. 

The  course  in  Land  and 
Topographic  Surveying  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  get 
excellent  training  in  the  field 
in  many  different  kinds  of 
work,  such  as  chaining,  level- 
ing, traversing,  baseline 
measurements,  triangulation, 
stadia,  plane-table,  hydrog- 
raphy, determination  of  meri- 
dian,  etc. 

The  Railroad  Surveying  in- 
cluded preliminary  location, 
topography,  paper  location, 
from  ca refill  studies,  final  lo- 
cations, tangents,  curves,  spi- 
rals, grade  and  slope  stakes, 
earthwork  and  such  Held  work 
as  will  present  itself  to  the 
engineer  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

The  theory  is  presented  by 
lectures,  recitations,  quizzes 
etc.,  and  are  held  the  first  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  other 
convenient  times,  [nstruction 
in  field  practice  followed 
Drafting  work  was  presented 
after  field  data  was  available. 

A  few  of  the  evenings  are  de- 
voted to  such  work  as  base 
line  measurements,  determin- 
ation of  azimuth  by  observa- 
tions on  Polaris,  at  tiny  time 
and  at  eastern  elongation, and 
practical  problem  computa- 
tions. Weir  measurements, 
water  temperature  measure- 
ments, soundings  of  lake.  etc.. 
are  included  in  hydrographic 
work. 
To  maintain  this  important  training  on  a  plane  of 
efficiency  in  keeping  with  the  standards  at  Lehigh,  a 
privately  owned  or  controlled  trad  inasection  of  conn- 
try  where  the  formation  approaches  the  ideal  of  the 
work  would  be  advantageous.  Such  site  should  be  in 
a  healthful  and  sanitary  community  where  a  perma 
nent  camp  would  become  possible;  when-  such  incon- 
veniences as  inadequate  housing  facilities,  subjections 
to  improper  food:  trespassing,  etc  aid  be  eliminated 
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FOOTBALL 

How  Long,  Oh  Lord, 
How  Long! 

"DUCK  says  I  am  an  optimist.  Well, 
"  believe  you  men,  a  man  has  got  to 
be  a  bit  of  an  optimist  to  find  anything 
cheerful  to  write  about  football  after 
what  happened  last  season  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  happen  each  Saturday  this 
year.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  slaughter  by 
Princeton  and  Villa  Nova,  in  spite  of 
losing  bitter  battles  to  Swarthmore 
and  Muhlenberg  because  of  poor  head- 
work,  I  still  find  a  slight  silver  lining 
to  the  cloud  of  gloom  that  overhangs 
us.  For  bad  as  we  are,  there  remains 
the  fact  that  our  friends  down  the 
river  are  not  so  hot  themselves. 

Early  in  the  year  they  were  touted 
as  the  wonder  team  and  their  friends 
bragged  that  this  would  be  the  great- 
est Lafayette  team  of  them  all.  When 
asked  what  I  thought  my  answer  al- 
ways was,  "Wait  until  their  line  is 
tested.  We  know  they  have  fine  backs 
but  how  about  this  green  line?"  The 
first  test  came  against  the  weak  West 
Virginia  team  and  the  best  Lafayette 
could  do  was  to  tie  the  score  by  a 
touchdown  made  by  picking  up  a  fum- 
ble. Then  W.  &  J.  shut  them  out  and 
finally  came  their  entire  rout  by  Penn 
State.  To  be  sure  they  scored  but  not 
until,  with  the  count  of  40  to  0  against 
Lafayette,  Bezdek  withdrew  Penn 
State's  regulars  and  put  in  the  second 
team. 

Of  course  we  are  not  fooling  our- 
selves. Lafayette  has  a  better  team 
than  we  have.  If  their  line  should 
prove  stronger  than  ours  then  those 
fine  backs  will  run  rings  around  us. 
But  our  line,  while  green,  is  no  green- 
er than  theirs.  Give  us  Guest,  Wilson, 
Chimenti  and  Shellenberger  as  a  back- 
field  and  I'll  guarantee  that  Penn 
State  could  not  score  forty  points 
against  us.  If  our  line  should  prove 
stronger  than  theirs  there  will  be  an 
old-time,  nip  and  tuck,  ding-dong,  Le- 
high-Lafayette game  with  the  game 
anyone's  until  the  final  whistle  blows. 

In  short,  in  spite  of  a  green  and  in- 
experienced team,  in  spite  of  defeats 
galore,  this  may  prove  to  be  the  year 
we  have  waited  for  through  weary 
aeons  muttering  softly,  with  no  irrev- 
erence in  our  hearts,  "How  long,  Oh 
Lord,  how  long?" 

The  Victorious   Freshmen 

Then  there  is  another  bright  spot 
which  this  time  is  not  merely  negative 
but  positive.  At  least  we  have  a  Fresh- 
man team.  The  first  really  good  batch 
of  football  material  that  has  appeared 
at  Lehigh  since  the  Freshman  rule 
went  into  effect  arrived  this  year.  Un- 
der the  able  coaching  of  "Austy"  Tate, 
'17,  and  "Hymie"  Goldman,  '21,  these 
promising  yearlings  have  been  molded 
into  a  fighting,  and  what  is  more,  a 
victorious  team.  And  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  best  players 


in  the  class  are  ineligible  because  they 
are  transfers. 

So  far  this  season  the  Freshmen 
have  played  three  games  winning  them 
all  and  being  scored  on  only  once. 
That  single  score  was  a  safety  caused 
by  a  high  pass  from  the  center  going 
over  the  fullback's  head  and  into  the 
end  zone.  They  opened  the  season 
with  the  Muhlenberg  "Frosh"  and  in 
a  bitter  battle  emerged  victorious  19 
to  13.  Lafayette  Freshmen  were  only 
able  to  beat  this  Muhlenberg  team  14 
to  12,  so  it  looks  like  a  battle  royal 
when  the  Freshmen  teams  of  Lehigh 
and  Lafayette  meet  in  Easton  on  No- 
vember 12.  The  second  game  of  the 
season  was  against  the  Rutgers  Fresh- 
men who  greatly  outweighed  our  team 
and  tested  our  youngsters'  defense  se- 
verely. Again  the  Lehigh  plebes  came 
out  on  top  6  to  0.  Last  Saturday  the 
Drexel  Freshmen  proved  easy  picking, 
our  team  winning  under  wraps  by  a 
score  of  25  to  2. 

There  are  a  bunch  of  nice  looking 
backs  on  this  team  such  as  Melhorn, 
Elliott,  Lattig  (son  of  Lattig,  '02), 
Harris,  Pinkney,  Zuhlke,  Jones,  Lamb, 
Fritts,  Woltmate,  Hoover,  and  Galvin. 
There  is  a  sweet  end  in  Purvis,  while 
Rushing,  Savage,  Shay  and  Enscoe  are 
also  showing  up  well.  From  tackle  to 
tackle  we  have  some  good  men  also, 
the  most  promiment  being  Stutz,  Dar- 
all  and  Erlich  at  center,  Hoaster,  Gadd 
(son  of  Bob  Gadd,  '93),  Quesada  and 
Klein  at  guard,  Hall,  Kehler,  Evers, 
Reinitz  and  Haas  at  tackle. 

The  Freshmen  have  two  more  games 
one  with  Franklin  &  Marshall  Fresh- 
men at  Lancaster  on  November  5,  and 
the  other  with  Lafayette  as  noted 
above.  We  are  rooting  for  them  to 
finish  with  a  clean  slate. 


VARSITY  GAMES 


Lehigh,  0;  Princeton,  42 

Our  green  team  got  its  first  baptism 
of  fire  against  Princeton's  fast  team. 
The  forward  passing  game  in  which 
Princeton  is  an  adept  bewildered  our 
youngsters  and  although  they  fought 
desperately  it  was  more  or  less  futile. 
However,  the  score  would  not  have 
been  so  great  had  we  possessed  a  pun- 


ter. It  is  rather  discouraging  for  a 
losing  team  which  has  stopped  their 
opponents  by  a  desperate  effort,  to 
have  that  effort  nullified  by  a  punt 
which  gives  the  ball  back  again  at 
practically  the  same  spot. 

Lehigh  made  three  first  downs  in 
this  game  and  several  forward  passes 
were  completed  by  them  for  "big  gains. 
However,  they  were  so  completely  out- 
classed that  they  never  advanced  the 
ball  deeply  into  Princeton  territory. 
The  line-up: 


Princeton 

Lehigh 

Lawler 

.   L. 

E.    .  . 

Schenck 

White , 

.  .  L. 

T.  .  . 

.  .  .  .W.  Miller 

Caldwell 

.  .    L 

.   G.    . 

.  .  .  .  Waldman 

C.   .  . 

Blake 

.   R. 

G.    .  . 

.  .  .  .  B.  Levitz 

Barfield 

.   R. 

T.    .  . 

.  .  Kirkpatrick 

Moeser .  .  .  . 

.    R. 

E.    . 

Burke 

Baruch 

.  Q. 

B.   .  . 

Flynn 

Wittmer. 

,  .   L. 

H.   . 

Johnston 

Norman 

.  R. 

H.   .  . 

.  Davidowitz 

Miles 

.    F. 

B.    .  . 

Simes 

Score  by  periods: 

Princeton     14      9    13      6 — 42 

Lehigh   0      0      0      0 —  0 

Touchdowns:  Wittmer  4,  Lawler, 
Jones.  Points  after  touchdowns:  Bar- 
uch 4.  Safety:  Davidowitz.  Substi- 
tutions — ■  Princeton:  Willauer  for 
Howe,  French  for  Barfield,  Vogt  for 
Norman,  Requardt  for  Baruch,  Owen 
for  Miles,  Lowry  for  Wittmer,  Bene- 
dict for  Moeser,  Morrison  for  Lawler, 
Moore  for  Whyte,  Lawler  for  Morri- 
son, Whyte  for  Moore,  Barfield  for 
French,  Moser  for  Benedict,  Baruch 
for  Requardt,  Wittmer  for  Lowry, 
Norman  for  Vogt,  Miles  for  Owens, 
Jones  for  Wittmer,  Levin  for  Cald- 
well, Owen  for  Miles,  Lowry  for  Nor- 
man, Strubung  for  Baruch,  Morrison 
for  Moeser,  Benedict  for  Lawler, 
Moore  for  Whyte,  French  for  Barfield, 
Mann  for  Blake,  Ebert  for  Mann,  Jan- 
ney  for  Morrison,  Vogt  for  Jones,  Tay- 
lor for  Benedict,  Requardt  for  Strub- 
ing,  Scarlett  for  Lowry,  W.  Caldwell 
for  Willauer.  Lehigh:  Van  Blarcon 
for  Flynn,  J.  Levitz  for  Lehr,  Ayres 
for  J.  Levitz,  Blackmar  for  Kirkpat- 
rick, Bennett  for  Schenck,  Moore  for 
Burke,  Holtz  for  Van  Blarcon,  Olm- 
stead  for  Schenck,  Ayres  for  Levitz, 
Moore  for  B.  Levitz,  Mullaney  for 
Lehr,  Schenck  for  Burke.  Officials — 
Referee:  Taggart,  Rochester.  Umpire: 
Eckles,  Washington  and  Jefferson. 
Linesman:  Berry,  Pennsylvania.  Field 
Judge:  Gillinger,  Pennsylvania.  Time 
of  periods:    15   minutes. 
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Lehigh,  10;  Swarthmore,  12 

This  was  a  hard  game  to  lose  as  Le- 
high was  really  the  stronger  team.  A 
fumbled  ball  and  a  rather  inexcusable 
lack  of  headwork  were  responsible  for 
the  two  Swarthmore  touchdowns,  both 
in  the  second  quarter.  During  the  rest 
of  the  game  Lehigh  distinctly  out- 
played their  opponents. 

In  the  first  quarter  in  a  well  exe- 
cuted attack  Lehigh  carried  the  ball 
to  Swarthmore's  2  0-yard  line.  The 
Swarthmore  defense  stiffened  and  Da- 
vidowitz  dropped  back  to  the  30-yard 
line  and  place-kicked  a  beautiful  goal. 
Lehigh,  3;   Swarthmore,  0. 

In  the  second  quarter  a  bad  pass 
from  center  caused  a  fumble  which  a 
Swarthmore  player  scooped  up  and 
dashed  30  yards  for  a  touchdown.  Le- 
high took  the  kick-off  and  had  rushed 
it  to  the  center  of  the  field  when  on  a 
fourth  down  with  a  yard  to  go  they 
foolishly  decided  not  to  punt  and  lost 
the  ball  on  downs.  Encouraged  by 
their  lucky  touchdown  and  by  this 
presentation  of  the  ball  in  mid-field, 
Swarthmore  put  on  their  best  offensive 
of  the  game  which  wound  up  with  a 
forward  pass,  McGuire  to  Castle,  for 
a  second  touchdown.  As  the  visitors 
failed  in  both  cases  to  kick  a  goal  the 
first  halt  ended  with  the  score  Swarth- 
more, 12;   Lehigh,  3. 

The  second  half  was  all  Lehigh's 
and  Davidowitz  starred  in  the  attack. 
Starting  on  their  own  3  8-yard  line  Le- 
high never  stopped  until  "Davvy"  went 
across  with  a  touchdown  for  which  he 
kicked  the  goal.  Swarthmore,  12;  Le- 
high, 10.  Lehigh  continued  to  ham- 
mer away  constantly  threatening  to 
put  across  the  winning  score  but  the 
visitors  fought  desperately  and  held 
to  the  finish  their  slender  margin  of 
advantage.     The  line-up: 

Swarthmore 


Lehigh 
Wilson  .  . 
Blackmai 
Moore .  .  . 


L.  E.    . 
.  L.  T. 
.  L.  G. 


■I.  Levitz C. 


Waldman  .  . 
W.    Miller. 

Burke 

Flynn 

Johnston. . 
Davidowitz. 
Slmes 


R. 
R. 
R. 
Q. 
.  L. 
R. 
F. 


G. 

T. 

E. 

B. 

H. 

H. 

B. 


.  .  .  .Haviland 
.  .E.  McFeely 

Burton 

,W.  McPeeley 

Hallowell 

March 

.  .  .  .Petriken 
....  McGuire 

Maxwell 

.  .  .  .Dellmuth 
Castle 


Score  by  periods: 

Swarthmore     0    12      0      0 — 12 

Lehigh    3      0      0      7 — 10 

Touchdowns — Swarthmore:  Keefer, 
Castle.  Lehigh:  Davidowitz.  Points 
after  touchdown — Lehigh:  Davidow- 
itz, 1  (placement).  Goals  from  Held — 
Davidowitz,  (placement).  Substitu- 
tions Lehigh:  A.  I.elir  for  .1.  LevltS, 
Ayres  for  A.  Lehr,  Bennett  for  Slmes, 
Van  Blarcom  for  Johnston,  Schneck 
for  Burke,  Holt/,  for  Flynn.  Olmsted 
for  Schneck.  Brennan  for  Wilson,  J. 
Levitz  for  Ayres,  Klrkpatrlck  for  Mil- 
ler, B.  Levitz  for  Waldman,  Burke  [or 
Olmsted,  Miller  for  Blackmar,  Mol- 
oney for  Brennan,  Swarthmore:  C. 
Barnes  for  Dutton,  Burke  for  Keefer, 
Atkinson  for  McGuire,  Dutton  for 
Barnes,  Clothier  for  W.  MoFeeloy. 
Maxwell  for  Dutton.  Referee:  M.  Cor- 
yell, Pennsylvania,     Umpire:   J.  Mof- 


fatt,  Princeton.  Head  linesman:  Dr. 
M.  C.  O'Brien,  Temple.  Time  of  peri- 
ods:   15  minutes. 

Lehigh,  0;  Villa  Nova,  54 

Villa  Nova  administered  to  Lehigh 
on  Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  the 
worst  defeat  the  Brown  and  White  has 
sustained  in  years.  Again,  as  in  the 
Princeton  game,  our  team  was  dazed 
by  a  forward  passing  attack  which 
was  fairly  scintillating  in  its  brilli- 
ance. It  seemed  almost  as  though  we 
were  playing  Notre  Dame,  for  Strul- 
dreher,  the  former  quarterback  of 
Notre  Dame's  "Four  Horsemen"  has 
assembled  a  wonderful  bunch  of  tal- 
ent who  have  been  drilled  until  they 
have  the  precision  of  a  Notre  Dame 
team.  Four  separate  teams  opposed 
Lehigh  and  finally  in  the  last  quarter 
our  exhausted  players  completely  lost 
their  grip  and  Villa  Nova  ran  wild, 
scoring  27  points  in  the  last  fifteen 
minutes.  Lehigh's  attack  showed 
flashes  of  power  during  the  first  quar- 
ter when  Struldreher's  "shock  troops" 
were  in  the  line-up  and  once  we  had 
the  ball  on  Villa  Nova's  16-yard  line 
for  a  first  down.  A  place-kick  by  Da- 
vidowitz missed  its  mark  and  this 
chance  to  score  was  lost.  Again  in  the 
second  quarter  after  Villa  Nova  had 
scored  its  first  touch-down,  Lehigh 
threatened,  forcing  Villa  Nova  bach 
until  they  were  obliged  to  kick  Iron 
behind  their  goal  line.  A  poor  punt 
resulted  and  Lehigh  ran  the  ball  back 
to  the  5-yard  line.  However,  one  of 
our  men  had  run  into  Villa  Nova's 
punter  after  the  kick  and  the  ball  was 
taken  away  from  us  and  given  to  Villa 
Nova  as  a  touchback.  Had  "Davvy's" 
kick  gone  true  and  had  this  penalty 
not  been  incurred  we  might  have  given 
our  opponents  a  real  battle.  The  en- 
couragement of  a  couple  of  scores 
would  have  changed  the  whole  mental 
attitude  of  our  team.  Villa  Nova  would 
undoubtedly  have  won  anyway,  for 
they  were  much  the  stronger  team  and 
had  three  or  four  reserve  teams  of 
strength  almost  equal  to  the  first 
string  outfit.     The  line-up: 

Villa  Nova  Lehigh 

Henry L.   E Wilson 

Mulray L.  T W.   Miller 

Milne L.  G Waldman 

Vail C A.  Lehr 

Ilillen R.  G Moore 

Whelahan.  .  .  .    K.   T Kirkpatrick 

McGann R.  E Burke 

Fay Q.   B Flynn 


Andrewslevich.    L.   H. 

Gillespie R.  H. 

Mellanson F.   B. 


.  .  .  Bennett 
.Davidowitz 
Simes 


Score  by  periods: 

Villa   Nova    0   27      7   27 — 54 

Lehigh   0      0      0      0 —  0 

Touchdowns:  McAndrews,  Twomey, 
Lomansey,  Mellansen,  Donohue,  Aug- 
ust. Point  after  touchdown:  Jordan 
2,  Mellanson  3,  Conti.  Substitution: 
Lomansey  for  Henry,  Conlin  for  Mul- 
ray, McCoy  for  Milne,  Gault  for  Vail, 
Brooks  for  Hallen,  Pessalano  for  Whe- 
lehan,  Twomey  for  McGann,  Kuczo  for 
Fay,  Stone  for  Andrewlevich,  McAn- 
drews for  Gillespie,  Jordan  for  W'il- 
liamsen,  B.  Levitz  for  Waldman,  Cum- 
mings  for  Kuczo,  Broderick  for  Slane, 
Conti  for  McAndrews,  Jacoboksky  for 
Jordan,  Gallanox  for  Wilson,  Dona- 
hue for  Broderick.  Referee:  Wheeler, 
Haverford.  Umpire:  O'Brien,  Temple. 
Head  Linesman:  Berry,  Penn.  Field 
Judge:   Raby,  Gettysburg. 

Lehigh,  3;  Muhlenberg,  13 

Again,  Lehigh  lost  a  bitter  battle 
through  lack  of  headwork  to  a  team 
which  certainly  was  no  stronger  than 
ours.  Out-playing  Muhlenberg  in  the 
first  half  and  finishing  the  half  lead- 
ing 3  to  0,  it  looked  like  a  certain  Le- 
high victory.  Then  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  quarter  came  the  play 
that  beat  us.  It  was  the  same  play 
with  which  Brown  beat  themselves  in 
the  game  against  Penn  and  by  which 
teams,  no  matter  how  experienced  or 
how  well-coached,  are  constantly  mak- 
ing to  the  despair  of  their  coaches 
and  their  adherents.  Lehigh  was  lead- 
ing 3  to  0  and  was  deep  in  their  own 
territory  in  possession  of  the  ball. 
Their  business  and  the  business  of  any 
team  in  that  situation  was  to  get  the 
ball  out  of  their  territory  and  to  take 
no  chances  biding  their  time  until  a 
break  of  the  game  gave  them  a  chance 
to  assume  the  offensive.  Above  all 
things  in  this  position  they  must  avoid 
a  lateral  or  a  forward  pass  thrown 
towards  the  side  of  the  field.  This 
play  is  not  as  a  rule  a  big  ground 
gainer  and  it  is  dangerous  in  tin  I  \ 
treme  in  your  own  territroy  for  if  in- 
tercepted there  is  scarcely  a  chance  of 
catching  the  man  intercepting  before 
he  crosses  your  goal  line. 

Well—  this  is  exactly  the  play  we 
used.  Nick  Borelli,  our  old  Nemesis, 
took  it  on  the  dead  run  and  "there 
went  the  old  ball  game."  Score,  Muh- 
lenberg, 7;   Lehigh,  3. 

To  be  sure  a  fumble  by  Muhlenberg 


Davidowitz'*  placement  in   the  Muhlenberg  game 
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did  give  us  a  chance  to  jump  into  the 
lead  again.  A  first  down  on  Muhlen- 
berg's 10-yard  line  looked  good.  But 
three  thrusts  into  the  line  netted  only 
5  yards  and  Davidowitz,  who  had 
kicked  a  beautiful  3  5-yard  goal  in  the 
first  half  was  called  on  to  try  again. 
But  this  kick  was  blocked  and  our  last 
chance  faded.  Of  course,  we  tried  des- 
perately to  retrieve  our  fortunes  by 
the  use  of  the  forward  pass,  and  final- 
ly had  another  one  intercepted  close 
to  our  goal  line  and  another  touch- 
down resulted.  Score,  Muhlenberg,  13; 
Lehigh,  3. 

Inexperience  is  an  excuse  up  to  a 
certain  point  but  it  certainly  is  tough 
to  lose  two  games  inside  of  two  weeks 
because  of  lack  of  head-work  in  violat- 
ing two  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
football:  "Don't  try  to  rush  the  ball 
on  a  fourth  down  in  your  own  terri- 
tory" —  "Don't  forward  pass  to  the 
side  in  your  own  territory."  I  don't 
blame  them  for  the  second  intercepted 
forward  which  caused  the  second 
touchdown.  They  were  desperate  then. 
Muhlenberg  was  leading  and  the  game 
almost  over.     The  line-up: 

Lehigh  Muhlenberg 

Wilson    L.E Evans 

W.  Miller L.T Thompson 

B.  Levitz L.G Chapman 

A.  Lehr C Gordon 

Waldman    R.G Jacobs 

Blackmar    R.T W.   Spotts 

Brennan    R.E Smith 

Davidowitz    ....  Q.B Weber 

J.   Levitz L.H Dickert 

Raleigh R.H N.  Borelli 

Simes    F.B F.   Borrelli 

Score  by  periods: 

Lehigh   3      0      0      0 —  3 

Muhlenberg 0      0      6      7 — 13 

Touchdowns:  N.  Borrelli  2.  Field 
goal:  Davidowitz.  Point  after  touch- 
down: N.  Borelli.  Substitutions:  Burke 
for  Wilson,  Kirkpatrick  for  Blackmar, 
Moore  for  B.  Levitz,  Olmsted  for  Bren- 
nan, Holtz  for  Simes,  W.  Brennan  for 
Burke,  Wilson  for  Olmsted,  Simes  for 
Holtz,  B.  Levitz  for  Moore,  Blackmar 
for  Kirkpatrick,  Kirkpatrick  for  Black- 
mar, Burke  for  Olmsted,  Simes  for 
Waldman,  Mullaney  for  Simes,  Brun- 
ning  for  Miller.  Referee:  H.  Merritt, 
Yale.  Umpire:  W.  Coryell,  W.  Penn. 
Head  linesman:  Guy  Wheeler,  Haver- 
ford.  Field  judge:  Howard  Cann,  N. 
Y.  TJ.     Time   of  periods:    15   minutes. 


Art  Exhibit  in  Alumni  Building 

Alumni  visiting  the  Memorial  Build- 
ing before  the  BIG  GAME  on  the  19th 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  witness 
the  art  exhibit  being  held  in  the  Fac- 
ulty Room  on  the  first  floor.  This  ex- 
hibit has  become  an  annual  affair  at 
Lehigh  and  is  sponsored  by  Librarian 
H.  S.  Leach. 

I  The  exhibition  consists  of  paintings 
selected  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  from  the  192S  winter  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  paintings  are  representa- 
tiver^of  some  of  the  best  work  being 
done  in  America  today. 


Harriers  Make  A  Good  Showing 

The  cross-country  team,  which  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  veterans,  has 
made  a  good  showing  so  far  this  year. 
In  the  opening  meet  against  the  strong 
Cornell  team  at  Ithaca  the  score  favored 
the  Lake  Cayuga  boys  36  to  69,  but  the 
Lehigh  runners  made  a  very  creditable 
showing  against  the  Red  and  White 
who  have  some  of  the  best  distance  men 
in  the  East. 

The  following  week,  Dickinson  Col- 
lege proved  easy  in  an  unusally  long 
race  at  Carlisle,  the  Brown  and  White 
winning  18  to  37,  which  is  almost  a 
"perfect"  score  in  this  sport. 

Penn  nosed  out  the  harriers  by  a  sin- 
gle point  in  a  race  at  Philadelphia  on 
October  29,  the  score  being  27  to  28. 
Penn  has  one  of  its  usual  strong  teams 
so  that  this  defeat  is  no  disgrace  to  our 
long  distance  runners. 

As  this  went  to  press  Lehigh  was  pre- 
paring to  act  as  host  to  the  old  rivals 
from  "down  the  River"  and  from  "the 
Banks  of  the  Old  Raritan"  and  a  victory 
for  the  South  Mountaineers  is  predicted. 
The  season  closes  on  November  12  in 
the  Intercollegiates  in  New  York  City. 

Last  year's  leader,  "Duffy"  Aitken, 
is  coming  in  first  for  Lehigh  in  most  of 
the  races  but  Harry  Sames  is  giving 
him  a  battle  royal  for  this  honor.  Cap- 
tain Chickering,  son  of  J.  H.  Chicker- 
ing,  '01,  has  been  close  on  the  heels  of 
the  first  two.  The  other  men  on  the 
team  are  Lange,  Laird,  Gadd,  Fiscus 
and  Roberts. 


Lehigh  Beats  Lafayette! 

No  it's  not  a  dream!  The 
cross-country  team  scored  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Maroon 
and  Rutgers  in  a  triangular 
meet  on  the  home  course,  just 
as  this  was  going  to  press. 

Score:  Lehigh,  20;  Lafayette, 
35;  Rutgers,  65.  (Low  score 
wins  in  cross-country.) 


Philadelphia  Club  Smoker,  Nov.  17 

The  annual  Lehigh-Lafayette  smoker 
of  the  Lehigh  University  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia will  be  held  as  usual  on  the 
Thursday  preceding  the  big  game.  The 
date  is  November  17  at  Bookbinder's 
Restaurant,  125  Walnut  Street,  at  6:30. 
In  announcing  the  meeting  "Bernie" 
adds  that  Lehigh  and  Penn  should  make 
a  good  match  on  the  gridiron,  according 
to  their  present  ratings. 


NEW  LEHIGH  CLUB  IS 

ORGANIZED  IN  WEST 

Northern  and  Southern  California 

Lehigh  Men  Active 

We  have  the  following  letter  from 
McPherson,  '23,  which  indicates  that 
Northern  California  has  beaten  South- 
ern California  in  the  formal  organiza- 
tion of  a  Lehigh  Club.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  not  inactive,  however,  as  they 
are  also  planning  an  organization  and 
expect  to  hold  a  joint  smoker  with  La- 
fayette Alumni  in  Los  Angeles  on  No- 
vember 17. 

2576  Washington  St., 
San  Francisco,  Califi, 
October  5,  1927. 
Dear  Okey: 

Tonight  there  was  organized  the 
"Northern  California  Lehigh  Club"  with 
the   following  officers: 

President,  Dr.  Richard  H.  Tucker,  '79, 
1525  Waverly  St.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  D.  McPher- 
son, Jr.,  '23,  2576  Washington  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

We  intend  to  go  after  every  man  in 
Northern  California  and  therefore  I  am 
writing  to  ask  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  latest  Register  and  one  of  the  new 
edition  as  soon  as  printed.  I  wish  you 
would  send  me  your  latest  up-to-date 
list  of  men  in  California  or  vicinity. 

We  expect  to  have  a  joint  meeting 
and  dinner  of  Lehigh-Lafayette  men  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  9 — wish 
you  could  attend.  Any  further  sugges- 
tions you  have  to  offer  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  I  am  enclosing  a  list  of 
Lehigh  men  with  the  most  up-to-date 
addresses. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  McPhebson,  Jb. 
("Moe")  '23. 


Baseball  Coach  Not  a  "Has  Been" 

Lehigh's  baseball  coach,  "Jing"  John- 
son, can  no  longer  be  classed  as  a  "has 
been"  in  the  Big  Leagues.  He  returned 
to  the  Athletics  late  in  the  season  and 
pitched  honest-to-goodness  ball  for  Con- 
nie Mack.  He  has  not  divulged  his 
plans  for  next  year,  as  yet. 


Soccer  Men  Meet  Strong  Teams 

With  possibly  one  exception  the  soc- 
cer team  has  met  teams  of  larger  col- 
leges which  are  known  for  their  strong 
elevens.  The  list  includes  Princeton, 
Syracuse,  Cornell,  Army  and  Temple. 
The  only  other  game  to  date  was  with 
the  Montclair  (N.  J.)  A.  C,  which  is  an 
aggregation  composed  entirely  of  vet- 
eran booters. 

While  the  Syracuse  game  was  the 
only  one  which  has  ended  favorably  for 
Lehigh  with  a  3  to  1  score,  all  of  the 
other  contests  were  close  and  the  op- 
ponents were  forced  to  the  limit  to 
emerge  on  the  winning  side.  The  Cor- 
nell score  was  0-2;  Army,  0-3;  Temple, 
0-4,  and  Princeton,  0-6.  Montclair  won 
by  a  4  to  3  score. 

Coach  Carpenter  had  principally  green 
material  to  work  with  and  expects  to 
conquer  all  of  the  old  soccer  rivals 
which  are  Haverford,  Swarthmore  and 
Lafayette. 

The  men  who  have  been  playing  regu- 
larly are  Captain  "Phil"  Damiani  and 
John  Blackmar,  goalies,  Datwyler  and 
Stoneback,  fullbacks,  Bullard,  Kramer, 
Pennington  (son  of  J.  H.  Pennington, 
'97),  Thomas,  Schoen,  halfbacks.  Wag- 
ner, Maginnis,  Hebbard,  Paget,  Robin- 
son, Inaba,  Palm  and  Coneen,  forwards. 
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"Dear  Dad" 


Letters  of  a  Lehigh  Sophomore 
and  His  Lehigh  Father 


■s-^ 

Dear  Dad: 

I  guess  I  have  treated  you  kind  of 
shabby,  not  writing  lor  so  long,  but 
gosh,  it  seems  as  if  there's  not  time 
enough  to  do  any  of  the  things  you 
ought  to  do  around  here,  you're  so  busy 
doing  the  things  you've  got  to  do.  Be- 
sides, I  didn't  exactly  feel  like  writing, 
with  the  team  going  so  rotten  and  me 
the  worst  one  on  the  squad.  I  had 
about  decided  I  would  never  be  any 
good  but  I  knew  I'd  get  an  awful  razz 
from  you  if  I  said  that.  Well,  it's  all 
right  now.  That's  why  I'm  writing  to- 
night, because  this  meeting  we  had  to- 
night snapped  me  out  of  my  trance  and 
from  now  on  I'm  playing  football  and 
not  just  paddling  around  the  field  going 
through  the  motions.  There  were  a 
bunch  of  old  timers  over  at  the  train- 
ing table  for  dinner  and  Mr.  Grace,  who 
is  the  President  of  the  Steel  Works, 
was  there  too.  He's  just  like  an  ordi- 
nary man  and  he  was  captain  of  the 
ball  team  way  back  sometime  when  he 
was  in  college.  Well,  he  didn't  throw 
any  bull  about  us  beating  Lafayette  or 
anything  but  he  got  telling  us  about 
the  old  Lehigh  teams  years  ago  and 
you  could  see  what  an  important  thing 
it  is  for  us  to  keep  up  the  old  fight,  not 
so  much  because  we  want  to  win  but 
because  that's  what  Lehigh  means  to 
fellows  like  him.  Okey  talked  to  us, 
too.  It  wasn't  a  speech  exactly,  but 
gosh  I  had  to  keep  taking  a  drink  of 
water  all  the  time  to  keep  my  face 
right    Blld    boy.   if   we   could    have   gone 


up  against  Lafayette  after  he  finished 
we'd  have  beat  them  worse  than  W.  and 
J.  did.  Well,  anyway,  I  was  thinking 
about  you,  Dad,  and  what  you  said 
about  making  the  ground  shake  when 
I  tackled  them,  and  what  Okey  said 
made  me  see  that  you  really  meant  it 
ana  I  thought  you  were  just  kidding 
about  it.  Now,  I  guess  this  sounds  kind 
of  kiddish,  but  it's  just  between  you  and 
me,  and  don't  say  anything  about  it, 
but  a  bunch  of  us  got  our  eyes  opened 
tonight  and  whether  we  beat  Lafayette 
or  not  you're  going  to  feel  some  earth- 
quakes in  the  stands  on  the  19th  and 
you  won't  need  any  seismograph  (I  got 
a  C  in  Physics  for  that  word)  either.  I 
guess  you've  had  this  Lehigh  idea  right 
along  and  I  didn't  have  sense  enough 
to  see  it  till  tonight. 

Well,  I'm  all  full  of  football,  although 
there's  lots  of  other  stuff  going  on.  The 
house  party  was  pretty  good  although 
I  didn't  take  it  in  much,  but  had  to  get 
up  the  menus  and  order  the  food.  Boy, 
we  sure  fed  those  women  and  the  only 
trouble  is  that  ever  since  the  gang  is 
crabbing  about  the  regular  meals.  We 
had  a  dance  Saturday  night  with  the 
Chi  Doodles  and  I  guess  it  was  pretty 
good  toward  the  end.  I  didn't  stay 
long  because  I  was  all  in  after  the 
Muhlenberg  game,  not  so  much  tired 
as  disgusted  and  everybody  rubbed  it 
in  saying  "tough  luck"  and  all  that 
stuff.  Well,  anyway.  Jim  said  the  party 
was  pretty  hot  and  I  guess  the  Dean 
thought   so    too,   because   he's   going   to 


start  a  gum  shoe  squad  and  come  right 
in  your  house  anytime  and  hunt  for 
hootch  or  girls  and  if  he  finds  any, 
good  night.  Some  of  the  fellows  say 
they'll  throw  him  out  if  he  comes  nos- 
ing around  their  houses  but  I  guess 
they  wouldn't  because  he's  got  the  last 
throw  and  besides  there's  plenty  of 
places  around  the  house  where  he'd 
never  think  of  looking. 

Well,  you  asked  me  about  this  new 
fine  arts  prof.  Well,  Dad,  I  don't  know 
much  about  it.  but  he  sure  got  one  swell 
reception.  He  gave  a  college  lecture 
down  at  the  High  School  and  the  fel- 
lows started  throwing  pennies  up  on 
the  stage  while  he  was  talking  and 
there  was  to  be  a  frosh  party  afterwards 
so  all  of  us  were  lined  up  waiting  for 
the  frosh  to  come  out  and  I  guess  we 
made  a  good  bit  of  noise  and  smashed 
some  glass  doors  or  something  and  final- 
ly the  lecture  broke  up  and  we  ran  the 
frosh  down  the  paddles  and  the  high 
school  prof  was  sore  as  a  boil  and  it 
was  kind  of  a  dirty  trick  on  this  new 
prof.  I  guess  he  probably  knows  his 
onions  0.  K.  although  I  didn't  hear 
what  he  was  talking  about  but  he  must 
have  thought  we  were  a  bunch  of  rough- 
necks. Well,  the  Arcadia  apologized  to 
him  and  we  were  all  sorry  about  it  af- 
terwards although  it  seemed  kind  of 
funny  at  the  time  although  not  to  the 
frosh.  I  guess,  wlin  got  a  real  rush  that 
time  and  it's  not  much  of  a  class.  I 
ilnn't  think,  except  a  few  like  our  frosh 
here  in  the  house  who  are  the  cream  of 


'We  put  it  all  over  them  on  Founder's  Day  ....  and  I  sure  had  to  laugh  at  one  Frosh  in  the  pants  tearing  contest." 
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the  class.  We  put  it  all  over  them  on 
Founder's  Day  so  they  have  to  wear 
dinks  on  Sunday  and  I  sure  had  to 
laugh  at  one  Frosh  in  the  pants  tearing 
contest.  Everybody  else  wore  old  trou 
tied  around  with  tire  tape  but  this  little 
fellow  came  out  with  nice  clean,  white, 
baggy  trou  and  when  our  gang  saw  him 
in  the  frosh  line  they  all  made  a  dive 
for  his  pants.  Well,  it  turned  out  he'd 
had  them  made  to  order  and  they  came 
down  right  over  his  feet  and  were 
sewed  up  so  you  couldn't  get  hold  of 
them  there  and  around  his  belt  he  had 
a  piece  of  steel  wire  sewed  in  so  you 
couldn't  tear  them  there  and  they  were 
made  of  heavy  canvas.  Well,  about  4 
of  our  guys  worked  on  him  and  they 
finally  got  them  off  him,  but  they  sure 
were  surprised  when  they  started. 

Well,  this  is  pretty  long  already  and 
it's  pretty  late  too,  so  will  close.  If  you 
want  any  extra  tickets  to  the  game  let 
me  know  as  we're  supposed  to  get  a 
couple  of  good  seats.  It  seems  a  shame 
to  waste  them.  Maybe  Mr.  Smith  or 
Mrs.  Smith  or  Janet  might  like  to  come 
up  with  you.  Of  course  I'll  only  have 
two  extra  so  you  might  kind  of  hint 
that  either  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mr.  Smith 
probably  wouldn't  enjoy  it  so  much  as 
I  only  got  two  comps  and  haven't 
money  enough  to  buy  one.  That  is,  I 
won't  have  unless  you  send  a  little  ex- 
tra on  the  check  this  month. 

See  you  on  the  19th.     Love  to  all, 

FRANK. 


Dear  Son: 

You  know,  of  eourse,  that  kittens  are 
born  blind  and  it  takes  some  time  be- 
fore they  get  their  eyes  open.  A  fresh- 
man is  just  a  kitten  and  he  is  blind  to 
the  real  meaning  that  lies  behind  the 
football  team.  As  far  as  that  goes  the 
Sophomore  is  a  long  way  from  being 
out  of  the  Kitten  Class  and  therefore  it 
is  not  surprising  that  your  eyes  have 
just  opened. 

Football,  more  than  any  other  college 
sport,  is  symbolic  of  actual  life  condi- 
tions. Success  in  it  comes  from  the 
same  qualities  that  bring  success  in 
life.  Self-denial,  cooperation  with  your 
associates,  loyalty  and,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  an  unshakable  determination 
not  to  be  licked  are  what  count  both  in 
football  and  in  the  world  of  affairs.  An 
unconscious  recognition  of  this  is  what 
makes  this  particular  game  so  impor- 
tant in  the  eyes  of  the  alumni.  We 
fellows  don't  care  so  terribly  if  Lehigh 
goes  down  fighting  before  a  superior 
team,  but  it  certainly  gets  our  goat  to 
see  teams  like  last  year's  and  the  pres- 
ent one,  which  seem  to  take  defeat  with 
perfect  equanimity.  Good  gosh!  Every 
living  soul  of  you  ought  to  be  up  in 
arms,  fighting  mad  and  fired  with  a  de- 
termination to  prove  to  yourselves  that 
you  are  nobody's  doormat.  Of  course, 
you  will  lose  occasionally  in  spite  of 
your  most  determined  efforts.  But  that's 
no  excuse  for  accepting  defeats  as  your 
proper  portion.  A  defeat  should  stir 
you  up  to  rise  beyond  yourselves  on  the 
following    Saturday.      If   it    don't    then 


you  either  have  no  imagination  or  no 
pride. 

Both  Lehigh  and  Lafayette  have  al- 
ways shown  the  rarest  of  fighting  qual- 
ities in  their  annual  game.  Some  years 
ago  a  vastly  superior  Lehigh  team  beat 
a  weak  Lafayette  team  78  to  0.  But  I 
never  saw  a  team  fight  harder  than  did 
Lafayette.  I  came  away  from  that 
game  with  a  real  respect  for  those  boys 
who  utterly  refused  to  recognize  that 
they  were  being  annihilated.  But  last 
year  when  Lafayette  beat  us  35  to  0 
there  was  a  sudden  lapse  of  Lehigh 
fighting  spirit  in  the  second  half.  That 
hurt  and  it  hurt  bad,  because  when  a 
Lehigh  team  fails  in  that  respect  they 
are  stealing  from  us  all  our  dearest  tra- 
dition. A  tradition  that  helps  every 
one  of  us  in  the  battle  of  life. 

You  say  your  eyes  are  open  now. 
Well,  keep  them  open  and  your  head  up 
and  your  heart  high  and  if  they  put  you 
in  that  Lafayette  game  show  that  you 
have  unquenchable  courage  and  fight 
and  I'll  readily  forgive  any  lack  of  skill. 
As  to  hootch  and  girls  in  the  house 
you  have  stringent  house  rules  against 
them  and  so  do  the  other  frats.  Unless 
the  head  of  your  house  is  weak-kneed 
and  the  local  alumni  are  asleep  there  is 
no  reason  for  a  gum-shoe  squad  to  aid 
in  enforcing  these  rules.  Of  course  it 
is  all  right  for  any  responsible  officer 
of  the  University  to  come  in  your  house 
at  any  time  to  check  up  on  you  but  it 
would  be  an  entirely  different  matter 
to  turn  loose  any  campus  cops  on  the 
frat  houses.  First  because  it  wouid  be 
giving  too  much  authority  to  an  irre- 
sponsible person  to  whom  the  good 
name  of  the  University  means  nothing 
and  secondly  because  it  would  take  the 
responsibility  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
upper  classmen  in  the  house  who  are 
best  able  to  preserve  order  and  who 
must  do  it.  Finally  such  a  thing  would 
be  bad  because  it  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  houses  in  town  and  those 
on  the  campus.  No  city  cop  can  enter 
a  frat  house  in  town  without  first  going 
before  responsible  authority  for  a  search 
warrant  and  no  campus  cop  should  be 
given  a  privilege  denied  through  the 
centuries  in  every  English-speaking 
country.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
Dean  clearly  recognizes  all  this  and 
that  the  outcome  will  be  some  rule  that 
will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  heads 
of  the  houses  rather  than  something 
which  would  weaken  their  authority. 

Say,  could  you  find  out  the  name  of 
the  tailor  who  made  the  trousers  for 
that  Freshman?  If  so  get  him  to  make 
you  a  suit.  Your  bills  for  clothes  are 
terrifying.  Either  you  wear  out  a  suit 
a  month  or  else  you  have  become  the 
Campus  Beau  Brummel.  I  am  really 
afraid  to  bring  Janet  to  the  game  for 
fear  your  get-up  will  put  her  eye  out. 
I  am  a  trifle  afraid  for  myself  also.  I 
am  getting  along  in  years  and  can't 
stand  shocks  as  well  as  when  I  was 
younger. 

I  have  just  re-read  your  letter  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  little  sentence  in 
which  books  or  classes  or  laboratories 


were  mentioned.  Have  you  given  up 
academic  work  or  is  it  that  it  just  fails 
to  register?  I  have  a  check  all  written 
but  I  am  holding  it  until  I  hear  about 
the  mid-term  results.  If  your  mail  is 
full  of  "valentines"  I  won't  clutter  it  up 
with  a  check. 

I  will  now  end  my  letter  in  the  time- 
honored   form — "Beat    Lafayette." 
Lovingly, 

DAD. 


Lehigh  Well  Represented  at  Lafa- 
yette Inauguration;  President 
Richards  Speaks 

President  Charles  Russ  Richards 
was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  in- 
augural exercises  of  Lafayette's  new 
president,  William  Mather  Lewis.  In 
extending  a  welcome  to  President 
Lewis,  Dr.  Richards  referred  briefly  to 
the  "common  interests  between  col- 
leges as  an  'aristocracy  of  institu- 
tions', that  renders  the  activities  of 
one  institution  a  matter  of  interest 
and  concern  to  all  others  .  .  .  ."  Dr. 
Richards  added  that  "the  present  plan 
of  college  organization  that  vests  in 
the  president  an  extraordinary  power 
and  responsibility  ....  is  characteris- 
tic of  American  institutions  and  is 
probably  necessary  under  American 
conditions  .  .  .  We  are  sure  that  under 
President  Lewis'  wise  leadership  its 
(Lafayette's)  standing  and  influence 
will  be  steadily  enhanced  ....  and, 
so,  my  dear  Mr.  President,  I  greet  and 
welcome  you." 

While  Dr.  Richards  represented  Le- 
high at  the  ceremonies,  eight  other 
members  of  our  Faculty  represented 
their  respective  institutions.  They  were 
Dean  McConn,  Minnesota;  Dr.  Bull, 
College  of  Colorado;  Prof.  Wright,  the 
Archaelogical  Institute  of  America; 
Dr.  Carothers,  University  of  Arkansas; 
Prof.  Weida,  Kenyon  College;  Prof. 
Palmer,  Bowdoin;  Prof.  Esty,  Am- 
herst; Prof.  Fort,  American  Mathe- 
matical Society. 


Two  Honorary  Degrees  Conferred 
on  Founder's  Day 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

B.A.:  George  Justus  Kuck,  Robert 
Louis  Longstreet,  George  Henry  Toad- 
vine,  Mitchell  Walter  Van  Billiard, 
William  Foster  Wilmurt. 

B.S.  (in  Bus.  Ad.):  Marshall  Han- 
ford  Foote,  Stephen  Sheldon  Groner, 
Stanley  Arthur  Kitzinger,  William  Ed- 
ward Martin,  Jr.,  Harry  Bachman  Mil- 
ler, Ralph  Calvert  Moore,  Neil  Joseph 
Sullivan. 

C.E.:  Roger  Light  Miller,  Herbert 
Lloyd  Phyfe,  Charles  Shoemaker  Sat- 
terthwait. 

M.E.:  John  Hope  Sloan  Barr,  Ru- 
dolph Myers  Bush,  Robert  Duncan 
Cheel,  David  Lobo,  John  Bishop 
Schroeffel. 

E.M.:    Luis  Francisco  Guerrero. 

E.E.:  Paul  Daniel  Eisen  brown, 
Frank  Eugene  Jedlicka,  Cesar  Dardan- 
os  Tijerino. 

Ch.E.:    John  Wesley  Waldron. 
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RESUME  ACTIVITIES 
Hold  Dinner  in  Scranton — Plan 
Smoker  at  Hazleton 

The  first  club  dinner  of  the  new  year 
was  put  on  by  the  Northeast  Pennsyl- 
vania Lehigh  Club  at  Scranton  on  the 
evening  of  October  11.  Between  forty 
and  fifty  Lehigh  men  gathered  at  the 
Scranton  Club  and  started  the  new 
college  year  off  with  a  bang.  Of  course 
Secretary  Bingham  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  there  was  not  a  bigger  outpouring 
and  MacFarlane,  '08,  who  had  brought 
a  delegation  from  Hazleton,  swore 
there  were  more  Hazleton  than  Scran- 
ton men  present.  He  evidently  had  a 
fell  purpose  in  his  banter  and  it  re- 
vealed itself  later  when  the  incensed 
Scranton  men  suggested  that  if  Hazle- 
ton thought  they  were  so  hot  they  had 
better  put  on  the  next  dinner  them- 
selves. Hazleton  promptly  picked  up 
the  gage  thrown  down  by  Scranton 
and  offered  to  stage  the  Lehigh-Lafa- 
yette Game  Smoker  at  Hazleton  on 
Wednesday,  November  16.  The  club 
unanimously  voted  in  favor  of  Hazle- 
ton and  it  was  furthermore  decided  to 
ask  the  Southern  Anthracite  and  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Clubs  to 
cooperate,  making  it  a  big  joint  affair. 
So  if  you  are  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  Hazleton  on  November  16  don't 
miss  this  affair  which  promises  to  be 
one  big  Lehigh  night. 

The  genial  Charley  Straw,  President 
of  the  Club  acted  as  toastmaster  and 
he  certainly  gave  each  speaker  an  in- 
troduction which  left  the  victim  well- 
nigh  speechless.  However,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  keep  the  first 
speaker  of  the  evening — Okey — in  a 
speechless  condition  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  Okey  elected  to  remi- 
nisce about  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  football.  He  probably  felt  it 
unwise  to  talk  much  about  present- 
day  football  at  Lehigh.  Then  Captain 
Hyde,  one  of  the  Regular  Army  Offi- 
cers stationed  at  Lehigh,  who,  because 


of  his  love  of  the  game,  is  assisting  in 
coaching  the  team,  told  about  the  diffi- 
culties the  coaches  were  encountering 
and  spoke  highly  of  the  calibre  of  the 
Freshmen  material.  "Buck"  came  next 
with  a  bag  full  of  tricks  and  a  running 
fire  of  talk  on  all  subjects  celestial  and 
mundane.  The  last  speaker  was  Da- 
vidowitz,  '30,  the  Sophomore  quarter- 
back of  the  team  whose  home  is  in 
Scranton  and  who  was  the  guest  of  the 
club. 

Then  about  midnight  the  Bethlehem 
delegation  —  Captain  Hyde,  "Davvy", 
"Buck"  and  "Okey" — started  on  the 
long  drive  home  to  Bethlehem.  The 
moon  shone  brightly  and  Buck's  car 
sometimes  hit  on  three  cylinders  but 
more  often  on  only  two.  However,  it 
being  mostly  down  hill  they  reached 
home  before  sunrise. 


Maybe  W.  &  J.  Paved  the  Way! 

If  you  are  superstitious  here  is  some- 
thing which  may  give  you  reason  to 
believe  that  Lafayette  will  be  beaten 
this  year.  On  the  eve  of  the  Lafayette- 
W.  &  J.  game  played  in  Easton  on 
October  22,  the  Presidents  were  ex- 
tended the  courtesy  of  Taylor  Stadium 
to  iron  out  the  kinks  after  their  tedi- 
ous journey  from  Washington,  Pa. 
They  were  given  a  certain  amount  of 
encouragement  in  their  practice  by  the 
student  body  who  assembled  at  the 
gym  to  give  the  team  a  send-off  for 
the  Villanova  game.  W.  &  J.  was,  of 
course,  included  in  the  list  of  cheers. 

Now  the  next  day,  W.  &  J.  made 
Lafayette  look  pretty  poor.  The  14-0 
score  registered  by  the  Presidents  is 
no  indication  of  their  superiority  over 
the  Maroon.  The  Lafayette  team  and 
student  body  were  beaten  to  a  frazzle. 
Incidentally,  that  defeat  was  Lafa- 
yette's first  in  some  IS  games  and  was 
a  forerunner  of  that  40-6  licking  they 
took  at  State  the   following  Saturday. 

Here's  hoping  W.  &  J.  left  some 
vestige  of  their  "spell"  in  Taylor  Sta- 
rt i  u  m . 


Scholastic  Rank  of  Living  Groups 
Second  Semester,  1926-27 
(Obtained  by  averaging  the  weighted 
averages  of  the  men  in  each  group;  the 
letter  grades  being  evaluated  as  fol- 
lows: A,  5;  B,  3;  C,  2;  D.  1;  E,  F,  0). 
Within  each  rank  the  arrangement  is 
merely   alphabetical. 


Price  Hall 
Sec.  A,  Taylor  Hall 
Sec.  E.  Taylor  Hall 
Howard  Hall 

All.    DOBHRORIBS 

Sigma  Alpha  Mu 
Sec.  B.  Taylor  Hall 
Sec.  C,  Taylor  Hall 
Leonard  Hall 
Sigma  Phi 
Sec.  D,  Taylor  Hall 
Town   Group 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Theta    Xi 
Zeta  Chi 
Phi  Delta  Theta 
Theta  Kappa  Phi 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
Tau  Delta  Phi 
Theta  Delta  Chi 

K\  1  [BE     I'MW.KSITY 

Alpha  Tau  Omega 
Delta  Tau  Delta 
Delta  Upsilon 
Sigma  Xu 
Sigma  Chi 
Chi  Phi 

All  Fratkbk  [ties 
Pi  Lambda  Phi 
Chi  Pal 
Psi  Upsilon 
Beta  Theta  PI 
Delta  Phi 
Phi  Beta  Delta 
Phi  Sigma  Delta 
Kappa  Alpha 
Kappa    Sigma 
Phi  Gamma   Delta 
Phi  Delta  Pi 
Alpha   (hi    Rho 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa 


BAKE 

AVERAGE 

1 

2.43 

2 

2.37 

3 

2.31 

4 

2.25 

2.20 

5 

2.12 

6 

2.10 

2.10 

7 

2.08 

S 

1.98 

9 

1.94 

10 

1.92 

11 

1.91 

12 

1.86 

13 

1.85 

14 

1.84 

1.S4 

15 

1.83 

16 

1.82 

17 

1.81 

1.81 

18 

1.80 

19 

1.76 

20 

1.75 

21 

1.68 

22 

1.67 

23 

1.66 

1.64 

24 

1.61 

25 

1.57 

26 

1.52 

27 

1.47 

28 

1.43 

29 

1.42 

1.42 

30 

1.39 

31 

L.37 

1.37 

32 

1.36 

33 

1.35 

34 

1.24 

ENROLLMENT  STATISTICS 

Seniors  Juniors 

'26        '27  '26        '27 

Arts    41          17  63         67 

Business  Administration....  3S         i  I  60         64 

Civil    Engineering 24         43  37         :; I 

Mechanical    Engineering 26         18  16          12 

Metallurgical   Engineering.  11            1  4           9 

Mining    Engineering L6           9  8         10 

Electrical    Engineering 38         35  39         17 

Chemistry    12  2           1 

Chemical    Engineering 22       2.:  27       30 

Engineering  Physics 11  13 

Industrial    Engineering 2         15  14         19 

M.E.  and  1. 10 1  

'Engineering   


FOUNDER'S  DAY.   OCTOBER   5.    1927 


Totals 


220       239 


271        296 


Sophomores 

Freshmen 

Specials 

'26 

'27 

'26 

'l . 

26      '27 

S4 

S3 

is.". 

168 

1          2 

87 

100 

161 

1  (6 

1         2 

II 

47 

16 

34 

1 

6 

8 

1         1 

11 

i 

;.ii 

55 

3 

.". 



29 

23 



1 

E 

22 

22 

280 

-» 

366 

389 

661 

584 

4         7 

Totals 


'26 

■27 

87  i 

837 

366 

106 

124 

58 

64 

22 

M 

N 

127 

181 

6 

8 

7s 

7K 

6 

;i 

1 

282 

1616 

*  No  tentative  preference  as  to  curriculum  expressed. 
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DEATHS 

George  Nauman,  '90 

George  Nauman,  aged  57,  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  in 
1890,  died  on  September  28  at  his  home 
in  Pittsburgh  of  heart  disease  after  an 
illness  of  several  months.  He  was  as- 
sistant to  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  charge  of  con- 
struction in  and  about  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Nauman  was  born  in  Lancaster 
on  June  18,  1870.  Upon  graduation  he 
became  supervising  engineer  of  the  rail- 
road in  Lancaster.  He  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  Harrisburg  in  the  same  capac- 
ity where  he  remained  eight  years.  He 
was  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Rockville  Bridge,  the  longest 
stone  arch  bridge  in  the  world  and  later 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
Enola  yards,  one  of  the  largest  classifi- 
cation yards  in  the  country. 

He  is  survived  by  three  brothers. 
Spencer  G.,  of  Harrisburg,  Alfred,  of 
Lancaster,  and  Frank,  and  one  sister, 
Mrs.  Porter  Allen,  of  Chicago. 

Solomon  A.  Reis,  '08 

Solomon  A.  Reis,  late  of  1312  Van 
Buren  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.,  died 
recently. 

Samuel  Strauss,  '06 

Samuel  Strauss,  who  was  living  at 
117  Main  Street,  Hellertown,  Pa.,  died 
on  September  20,  1927,  in  his  forty-sec- 
ond year.  Mr.  Strauss  had  been  assist- 
ant football  coach  at  Lehigh  under  "By" 
Dickson,  being  in  charge  of  the  scrubs. 
He  had  been  a  teacher  of  Chemistry  in 
the  South  Bethlehem  High  School  for 
several  years  and  had  also  been  a  coun- 
cilman in  the  same  Borough. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Katherine; 
one  brother,  William,  of  Bethlehem; 
three  sisters,  Mrs.  Joseph  Drake,  of  Wil- 
son Borough;  Mrs.  Edward  Leidig  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Schrempel,  of  Bethlehem. 

Harold  J.  Neyer,  '16 

Harold  Joseph  Neyer  died  in  the  Gir- 
singer  Memorial  Hospital,  Danville,  Pa., 
August  1,  1927.  He  was  born  in  Summit 
Hill,  September  14,  1893.  In  1910,  after 
he  was  graduated  from  High  School,  he 
entered  Bethlehem  Preparatory  School, 
which  he  attended  two  years  before  en- 
tering Lehigh.  From  Lehigh,  Mr.  Neyer 
accepted  a  position  as  General  Foreman 
of  the  Pickins-Mather  Furnace  Co.  in 
Toledo,  Ohio.  He  left  Toledo  in  the 
year  1919  to  work  for  the  same  company 
in  Chicago  as  Assistant  Superintendent. 
In  this  same  year  he  married  Miss 
Marian  McDaniel  of  Ashland,  Ky.  Leav- 
ing Chicago  in  1925  he  went  to  the  Min- 
neapolis Experimental  Station,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  at  which  place  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  outlining  the  work 
and  conducting  the  experimental  blast 


furnace  tests.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  the  following 
acknowledgments  are  made,  "Valuable 
assistance  was  rendered  during  the  blast 
furnace  run  by  Harold  J.  Neyer  and 
Frazer  B.  McKenzie,  two  practical  oper- 
ators. These  men,  who  were  in  active 
direction  of  operating  details,  contrib- 
uted in  a  large  measure  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment."  It  was  while  work- 
ing here  that  the  first  symptoms  of  ill 
health  were  detected  and  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Summit  Hill,  where  after  a 
short  vacation  he  left  for  Erie,  where 
he  had  received  a  position  as  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  of  the  Perry  Iron 
Works. 

While  on  a  vacation  at  his  home  in 
the  summer  of  1927,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary that  he  should  undergo  an  opera- 
tion for  goiter.  He  entered  the  hospital 
July  12,  1927,  and  passed  away  while 
undergoing  the  operation.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Summit  Hill  Cemetery.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Harold  J. 
Neyer,  and  son,  John  Hopkins  Neyer, 
and  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Neyer,  of  Summit  Hill,  Pa. 


MARRIAGES 

Class  of  1900 

Truman  M.  Dodson  to  Mrs.  Florence 
C.  Lockyer,  of  New  York  City,  at  To- 
wanda.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodson  reside  at 
Seneca  and  Mohican  Streets,  Bethlehem. 

Class  of  1906 

Roswell  M.  Roper  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Faulks,  ofNewark,  N.  J.,  in  St.  Thomas 
Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roper 
will  make  their  home  at  77  Brighton 
Ave.,  East  Orange. 

Class  of  1911 

Robert  T.  Dynan  to  Miss  Miriam  E. 
Wagner,  daughter  of  Henry  Albert  Wag- 
ner, Eighth  Avenue,  Bethlehem,  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  1927,  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Bethlehem.  They  will  live  in 
Bethlehem. 

Class  of  1915 

W.  Butler  Neide  to  Miss  Edith  R. 
Lankford,  at  St.  Andrews  Church, 
Princess  Ann,  Md.,  on  June  23,  1927. 
Ted  Estes,  '20,  was  the  best  man  and 
Casey  Search,  '15,  head  usher. 

Class  of  1918 

Elwood  M.  Allan  to  Miss  Grace  B. 
Nicholson,  of  Jermyn,  Pa.,  August  24, 
1927. 

Meredith  Esrey  Johnson  to  Elizabeth 
Arnold,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Edward  E. 
Arnold,  on  October  8,  1927,  at  Arnold 
Farms,  Greene,  R.  I.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John- 
son are  residing  at  Johnson  City,  Ten- 
nessee. 


Class  of  1919 

Benjamin  H.  Riggs  to  Miss  Helen 
Kent  Capron,  at  St.  Andrews  Church, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  on  September  17,  1927. 

Charles  S.  Schubert  to  Miss  Irene 
Damron,  on  September  13,  1927,  in  Wil- 
liamson, W.  Va.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schubert 
will  make  their  home  in  Rancagua, 
Chile. 

Class  of  1920 

C.  R.  Flory  to  Miss  Miriam  Hummel, 
of  Easton,  Pa.,  on  June  14,  1927. 

John  H.  Terry,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Marion 
Helen  Prescott,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
June  11,  1927. 

Class  of  1921 

Allen  Jennings  Barthold  to  Miss  Mil- 
dred Jane  Cleaveland,  of  Bethlehem,  on 
June  30,  1927,  in  the  North  Side  Presby- 
terian Church,  Bethlehem.  After  a  trip 
through  France  and  Italy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barthold  will  make  their  home  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  where  Barthold  is  located 
as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Yale. 

Edward  M.  Loeser  to  Miss  Ruth 
Christine  Blank,  on  August  9,  1927,  in 
West  Falmouth,  Me. 

Theodore  K.  Vogeley  to  Miss  Catha- 
rine B.  Hall,  on  June  21, 1927,  in  Butler, 
Pa. 

Class  of  1922 

Warren  Brewer  to  Miss  Betty  Hunt, 
of  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.,  on  September 
17,  1927.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewer  will 
make  their  home  at  151  E.  80th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Noah  A.  Cohn  to  Miss  Helen  Klein,  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  August  4,  1927. 

M.  O.  Jefferson  to  Miss  Florence  C. 
Aston,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  July  30, 
1927,  in  St.  Matthews  Church,  Jersey 
City.  The  Jeffersons  will  live  at  21 
Waldo  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Earl  Schwartz  to  Miss  Esther  Alexy, 
of  Bethlehem,  on  September  5,  1927. 

Harold  D.  Wallace  to  Miss  Marjorie 
Strang,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  on  October 
1,  1927.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  will 
make  their  home  at  100  Chestnut  St., 
East  Orange. 

Class  of  1923 

Carl  W.  Appel  to  Miss  Gladys  V. 
Smale,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  in  St.  John's 
Reformed  Church,  Allentown,  on  June 
1,  1927.  After  a  tour  through  New  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Appel 
will  make  their  home  in  Emaus. 

William  Miller  Laughton  to  Miss 
Caroline  Eberman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  Wm.  Eberman,  823  W:  Broad 
St.,  Bethlehem,  on  October  20,  in  the 
Central  Moravian  Church,  Bethlehem. 
A.  C.  Cusick,  a  classmate  of  Laughton's, 
was  an  usher.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laughton 
will  be  at  home  in  the  Corbell  Apart- 
ments, Flushing,  L.  I.,  after  December  1, 
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^«  Advertisement  of 
the  American    Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


No  oxe  person  owns  as  much 
as  1%  of  the  capital  stock  ot 
the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company. 

The  company  is  owned  hy  more 
than  420,000  people,  with  stock- 
holders in  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  It,  in  turn,  owns  91%  ot  the 
common  stock  of  the  operating  com- 
panies of  the  Bell  System  which  give 
telephone  service  in  every  state  in 
the  Union,  making  a  national  service 
nationally  owned. 

The  men  and  women  owners  ot 
the     American     Telephone     and 


Telegraph  Company  are  the 
largest  single  body  ot  stock- 
holders in  the  world  and  they 
represent  every  vita]  activity 
in  the  nation's  life,  from  laborer  and 
unskilled  worker  to  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential executive.  Although  the 
telephone  was  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
ventions of  an  age  n{  large  fortunes, 
no  one  ever  made  a  large  fortune 
from  it  —  in  fact,  there  are  not  any 
"telephone  fortunes."  The  Bell 
Telephone  System  is  owned  by  the 
American  people.  It  is  operated  in 
the  interest  of  the  telephone  users. 
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Francis  E.  O'Keefe  to  Miss  Marguerite 
J.  McConologue,  of  Bethlehem. 

Everett  G.  Schaeffer  to  Miss  Beatrice 
A.  Heske,  of  Bethlehem,  on  September 
17,  1927,  in  Reading,  Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schaeffer  will  make  their  home  at  30 
Seaman  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Andrew  W.  Muirhead  to  Miss  LaVerne 
Clarkson,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  Sept. 
8,  1927. 

Class  of  1924 

George  E.  W.  Cornelius  to  Miss  Chris- 
tine W.  Sowash,  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  on 
September  3,  1927. 

Willoughby  J.  Long  to  Miss  Irene 
Tachovsky,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  June 

16,  1927. 

Maxwell  Glen  to  Miss  Mary  Sue  Du- 
laney,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  September 

17,  1927.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  stopped  off 
at  Lehigh  on  their  honeymoon,  Septem- 
ber 27. 

John  Marshall  Piersol  to  Miss  Emma 
M.  Farrell,  on  Sept.  29,  1927,  at  the 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mr',  and  Mrs. 
Piersol  will  be  at  home  after  Nov.  1  at 
Casa  Del  Ray,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Edward  Paul  Hartmann  to  Miss  Cath- 
erine Sieger,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  W.  Sieger,  of  141  Center  Street, 
Slatington,  Pa.,  on  October  29,  1927,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride.  William  C.  Hart- 
mann, '16,  a  brother  of  the  bridegroom, 
was  best  man.  The  bride  is  a  graduate 
of  Simmons  College.  "Ed"  is  connected 
with  the  Ames  Shovel  and  Tool  Works 
in  North  Easton,  Mass.  The  couple  will 
reside  in  Brockton,  Mass. 

Class  of  1925 

Walter  R.  Allen  to  Miss  Gladys  Mar- 
shall Smith  (Syracuse,  '24),  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Smith,  of  103 
Glenwood  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen  will  reside  at  61  Glen- 
wood Ave.,  East  Orange. 

Jerome  Polatchek  to  Mildred  Weisen- 
berger,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Weisenberger,  459  Vine  Street,  Beth- 
lehem, on  September  24,  in  New  York 
City. 

Edward  L.  Binkley  to  Miss  Ruth  Hol- 
brook,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  July  18, 
1927. 

Calvin  A.  Knauss  to  Miss  Remedia 
Laudenslager,  of  Allentown,  on  May  28, 
1927.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knauss  are  to  make 
their  home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  J.  Morgan  to  Miss  Anna  Ber- 
ger,  of  Bethlehem,  on  July  25,  1927.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morgan  are  living  at  6625  Van 
Dyke  St.,  Philadelphia,  where  Cy  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Watson  Stabilator  Com- 
pany. 

Rodgers  Neely  to  Miss  Mildred  A. 
Balliet,  of  Allentown,  on  June  9,  1927, 
in  St.  John's  Reformed  Church,  Allen- 
town. W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  '25,  was  best 
man  and  Dick  Davis,  Bud  Nutting  and 
Samuel   Scrivener,  '26,  were  ushers. 

Earl  H.  Orr  to  Miss  Gladys  Elinor 
Nase,  on  August  11,  1927,  in  Strouds- 
burg,  Pa. 

Class  of  1926 

A.  L.  Fulton  to  Miss  Madge  N.  Hazen- 
brink,  of  Eagles  Mere,  Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fulton  are  living  at  424  W.  Long  Ave., 
DuBois,  Pa. 

Albert  E.  Jennings  to  Miss  Martha 
Elizabeth  Samuels,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
on  June  25,  1927,  in  Christ  Reformed 
Church,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


John  Henry  Shuhart  to  Miss  Lucile 
O'Donnell,  of  Bethlehem,  on  June  7, 
1927. 

Oliver  Franklin  Zurn,  III,  to  Sara 
Atlee  Thompson  on  September  2,  1927, 
at  Beaver,  Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zurn  are 
residing  at  602  E.  Allen's  Lane,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia. 

Howard  S.  Hess  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Leith,  of  Hellertown,  Pa.,  on  December 
27,  1926,  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hess  are  residing  in  Hellertown. 

Class  of  1927 

James  E.  Bevan  to  Miss  Marie  E. 
Leiderman,  of  Bethlehem,  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  September  3,  1927. 

Elton  M.  Roeder  to  Miss  Sarah  R. 
Engler,  of  Altoona,  on  July  23,  1927,  in 
Grace  Reformed  Church,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Lambert  Broad  to  Miss  Beatrice  It- 
terry,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  on  August  6,  1927. 
The  bride  is  a  graduate  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity, class  of  1924.  Both  will  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  Woodlawn,  Pa., 
this  Fall. 

George  W.  Pease  to  Miss  Jeanette  M. 
Eckfeldt,  daughter  of  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Eckfeldt,  of  Bethlehem,  in 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.  The  young  couple  will 
make  their  home  at  641  San  Antonio 
Way,  Sacramento.  George  is  assistant 
efficiency  engineer  of  the  California 
Packing  Company,  at  their  Sacramento 
plant. 

Paul  M.  G.  Strohl  to  Miss  Mildred  K. 
Frantz,  of  Bethlehem,  in  St.  Peter's 
Lutheran  Church,  Bethlehem,  on  July 
7,  1927. 

George  C.  Stewart  to  Miss  Evelyn  M. 
Muschlitz,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
C.  Muschlitz  of  322  Summit  Street,  Beth- 
lehem, on  October  15,  1927,  at  the  First 
Reformed  Church,  Bethlehem.  The 
couple  will  reside  on  Staten  Island. 


BIRTHS 

Class  of  1916 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Johnston, 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  a  son,  Charles  Wilson, 
on  May  10,  1927. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  E.  Ailing, 
a  son,  Guy  Ethan,  at  Athol,  Mass.,  on 
October  10,  1927. 

Class  of  1919 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Simmons, 
a  son,  Richard  Warner,  on  October  3,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1923 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Wal- 
lace, a  daughter,  Georgiana,  on  October 
19,  1927,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Class  of  1925 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Su,  a 
daughter  "somewhere  in  China"  in  the 
spring. 


PERSONALS 

Class  of  1884 

Henry  B.  Douglas  is  a  Consulting 
Engineer  for  the  Chicago  and  Harris- 
burg  Coal  Company. 


Class  of  1886 

R.  S.  Breinig  has  offices  in  the  Live 
Stock  Building,  Omaha,  Neb.  He  is  liv- 
ing at  1005  South  31st  Street. 

Class  of  1887 

Eben  L.  Bevan  has  moved  to  his  new 
residence  at  the  Marlborough  Hotel,  45 
North  Arlington  Avenue,  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 

John  Clarke  Finney  conducts  the 
Finney  Agency,  General  Insurance, 
Oconomowoc.  Wisconsin. 

Class  of  1888 

John  J.  Clark  has  become  editor  of 
Iron  and  Steel  of  Canada. 

Class  of  1889 

A.  H.  Bates  has  changed  his  residence 
to  2916  Litchfield  Road,  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio. 

John  J.  Lincoln  is  General  Manager 
of  the  Upland  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
of  Elkhorn,  W.  Va.,  and  President  of 
the  Bluefield  Telephone  Company,  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va. 

It  may  be  telling  tales  out  of  school, 
but  the  following  extracts  from  corre- 
spondence between  "Dick"  Morris  and 
"Dick"  Boynton  are  too  good  to  keep. 
Morris'  question  was  as  follows:  "Un- 
less my  memory  is  deteriorating  due  to 
age,  I  should  say  that  I  always  remem- 
bered you  as  "Dick",  but  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  "Dick"  is  translated  from 
"Charles  Hudson."  Boynton's  answer 
follows:  "Here  is  the  humiliating  ex- 
planation. The  first  night  of  my  ar- 
rival in  Bethlehem  as  an  impending 
Freshman,  I  was  taken  out  into  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  society  and  there  intro- 
duced to  more  charming  Pennsylvania 
'Dutchesses'  in  the  name  of  Dick 
'something.'  The  assumed  family 
name  did  not  stick,  but  'Dick'  has  re- 
mained to  this  day." 

Class  of  1890 

Edwin  H.  Beazell,  who  had  been 
Works  Manager  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge 
Works  at  Canonsburg,  Penna.,  has  re- 
tired but  will  continue  to  live  in  Canons- 
burg at  230  Belmont  Avenue. 

James  W.  Boyd  is  living  at  915  Web- 
ster Avenue,  Scranton. 

Henry  K.  Landis  has  retired  from 
business  and  has  established  a  Private 
Library  containing  15,000  volumes  and 
a  Museum  containing  5,000  specimens, 
located  near  Lancaster,  Penna. 

Geo.  Barclay  is  now  Assistant  Man- 
ager of  El  Jardin  Hotel,  Brownsville, 
Texas. 

Class  of  1891 

To  the  Members  of  '91: 

Have  you  seen  the  names  of  the  "lost 
battalions,"  sent  out  with  the  October 
Bulletin?  Do  not  these  names  as  listed 
under  '91  call  to  your  mind  the  chemis- 
try lectures  in  our  Freshman  year  when 
we  gathered  in  alphabetical  formation 
to  listen  (?)  to  "Pop"  Chandler?  Here 
and  at  chapel  we  sat  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  our  alphabetical  brothers  and 
from  these  contacts  derive  our  only 
memories  of  their  brief  sojourns  at  Le- 
high. Let  us  hope  that  all  are  not  lost 
beyond  recall  and  that  many  addresses 
may  be  furnished  to  Alumni  Headquar- 
ters. 

WALTON   FORSTALL. 
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-jzf  This  type  of  unit,  now  completely  obsolete,  was  the  fore- 

*  runner  of  the  heavy-duty   air  compressors  shown  above. 


Development 


V^ompressed  air  is  now  one  of  the  three 
great  power-transmitting  media.  Because 
of  this,  the  present-day  compressor  is  neces- 
sarily a  model  of  smoothness  and  efficiency. 

The  big  compressors  shown  above  con- 
trast sharply  with  their  predecessors  of 
thirty  years  ago.  The  earlier  machines 
were  cumbersome,  unwieldy  units  of 
low  capacity  and  even  lower  efficien- 
cy. But  the  modern  types,  developed 
with  all  the  care  of  skillful  engineers, 
are  made  for  every  industry  and  every 
type  of  work;  they  are,  in  fact,  no  less 
essential  than  the 
numerous  mechanical  INGERSOLL-RAND  COMPANY 

devices  now  powered  by         11  Broadway        ^        New  York  City 
electricity    and     steam.  ogica  in  frfacijMi  etna  the  «k»u  over 


Many  I-R  Compressors  are  equipped 
with  the  patented  five-step  Clearance  Con- 
trol, by  means  of  which  regulation  is  ob- 
tained in  five  successive  stages.  This 
method  of  regulation  (vi:.,  full,  ?4,  3 &,  '>, 
and  no  load)  means  that  the  power  reduc- 
tion is  practically  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  reduction  in  load. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Compressors  are  built  in 
more  than  i.ooo  sizes  and  types,  their 
capacities  ranging  from  7  to  over  10,000 
cu.    ft.    per     minute.       Like    the     other 


I-R     products, 


they  are  universally 
known,  and  today  you 
will  find  them  in  ev- 
ery country  of  the  civil* 
bed  world. 


Ingersoll-Rand 
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Class  of  1892 

Wm.  W.  Blunt  is  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Holmes  Foundry  Company, 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Philip  L.  Cobb  has  become  General 
Manager  of  the  Down  Tool  Works, 
Fleetwood,  Penna. 


Class  of  1893 

Schuyler  B.  Knox  is  Manager  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge 
Works. 


The 
FACULTY 

Problem 


THE  most  important 
angle  of  this  problem 
is  pay.  If  the  college 
teacher  must  make  less 
money  than  his  equal  in 
business,  how  is  he  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  his 
years  of  retirement?  And 
for  his  family  in  case  of 
death  or  disability? 

The  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  has 
recently  taken  an  interest- 
ing step  in  regard  to  these 
questions. 

In  addition  to  the  retire- 
ment features,  the  Tech 
plan  provides  for  a  death 
and  disability  benefit.  It 
is  a  special  application  of 
Group  Insurance  as  written 
by  the  John  Hancock. 

Alumni,  Faculties,  Sec- 
retaries, Deans,  Trustees  — 
all  those  who  have  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  faculty  prob- 
lem —  will  be  interested  to 
know  more  about  this. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish any  information  desired 
without  any  obligation. 
Write  to  Inquiry  Bureau, 


Sixty-Four  years  in  business 
Insurance  in  force,  $2,500,000,000 

Safe  and  Secure  in  every  way 

Excellent  openings  for  ambitious 

men  and  women  of  good 

character  and  ability 


Class  of  1894 

J.  P.  Donohoe  is  President  of  the 
Donohoe  Coal  Company,  Vice-President 
of  the  Potter  Coal  and  Coke  Company 
and  President  of  the  Donohoe  Water 
Company  of  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Robert  Ferriday  is  an  engineer  with 
the  Western  Indiana  Gravel  Co.,  with 
offices  in  the  Lafayette  Loan  and  Trust 
Building,  Lafayette,  Ind.  He  resides  at 
634  N.  Sixth  Street. 

Class  of  1895 

Stanley  DeWitt  is  with  the  demons 
Knight  Menard  Company,  Detroit.  He 
is  living  at  2331  Elmhurst  Avenue. 

Albert  B.  Jessup  has  been  chosen 
President  of  the  Coal  Operators'  Associ- 
ation. 

"Johnny"  Whitmoyer  and  his  wife 
crossed  the  "big  pond"  a  few  weeks 
ago  on  a  short  visit  to  America  and 
Lehigh — especially"  Lehigh. 

Class  of  1896 

S.  P.  Curtis  is  President  of  the  Tunnel 
and  Mine  Machinery  Company,  Otis 
Building,  16th  and  Sansom  Streets,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

C.  B.  Flory  is  Manager  of  the  Stand- 
ard Pump  Department  of  the  Scranton 
Pump  Co.,  of  Scranton,  Penna. 

Class  of  1897 

Wm.  B.  Brady  is  with  the  Central 
Public  Service  Company,  209  S.  LaSalle 
Street,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

Thomas  M.  Clinton,  Lt.  Col.,  U.  S.  M. 
C,  has  been  transferred  to  headquarters, 
First  Brigade,  U.  S.  Marines,  Port  au 
Prince,  Haiti. 

Hugh  E.  Hale  has  become  Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Conference  Com- 
mittee, 32  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Charles  F.  Scott  has  become  Assistant 
District  Manager  of  the  New  York  offi- 
ces of  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
120  Broadway. 

Class  of  1898 

Stuart  John  Gass  is  now  Superintend- 
ent of  Suburban  Roads,  with  offices  in 
the  District  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Clarence  Barnard  is  a  Captain  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma. 

Class  of  1900 

A.  W.  Bayard,  who  is  in  the  publish- 
ing business,  has  changed  his  office  to 
20  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 

Author  H.  Gill  is  with  Day  and  Zim- 
merman Engineering  and  Construction 
Company,  1600  Walnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Class  of  1901 

R.  E.  Baum,  employed  at  the  Bethle- 
hem Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
has  moved  recently  to  1324  Easton  Ave. 

James  H.  Chickering  has  become  a 
Director  in  the  Oil  Well  Supply  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh;  also  of  the  Oil  City 
National  Bank,  and  manager  of  the 
Chickering  Trust  Estate,  Oil  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Oil  City. 

H.  M.  Gassman  is  in  business  and 
sells  industrial  equipment  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

W.  W.  Graff,  who  is  with  the  Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron  Co.,  of  Princeton,  Mich- 


igan, has  been  transferred  to  the  Ne- 
gaunee  District  where  he  is  Superin- 
tendent. 

Class  of  1902 

John  S.  Hegeman  is  Manager  of  Sales 
for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  in 
Detroit.  His  offices  are  1917  Penobscot 
Building. 

William  F.  Berger,  who  is  located  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds,  had  two 
graduations  in  his  family  last  June.  His 
daughter,  Agnes,  was  graduated  from 
the  local  high  school  and  his  oldest  son 
from  Tome  School. 

Class  of  1903 

W.  S.  Brownell  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Geo.  F.  Cassedy  has  become  affiliated 
with  the  Horton  Machine  Works,  Fourth 
Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Harry  W.  Eisenhart  is  with  the  De- 
troit Steel  Products  Company  and  will 
be  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  after 
January  first. 

Joseph  Faltermayer,  in  addition  to 
his  other  positions  at  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  is  also  Secretary 
of  the  Associated  Alumni  of  that  Insti- 
tution. 

Dyer  Smith  writes  the  following 
interesting  letter  from  his  new  home  in 

Sevenoaks,  Kent,  England: 
Dear  Okey: 

I  am  now  entirely  settled  here  in  a 
very  attractive  English  town,  near 
enough  to  London  to  commute  to  town 
every  day,  just  as  I  have  always  done 
in  and  out  of  New  York.  I  drive  a 
British  car  on  the  left  side  of  the  road, 
and  have  joined  a  golf  club  where  a 
flock  of  deer  makes  a  sort  of  animated 
hazard.  The  people  are  all  very 
friendly  and  pleasant. 

I  haven't  picked  out  an  office  in  Lon- 
don yet,  because  I've  been  on  the  conti- 
nent most  of  the  time  since  I  arrived 
here,  taking  testimony  in  an  American 
patent  infringement  suit,  in  Vienna, 
Amsterdam,  etc.  We  were  in  Vienna 
during  the  riots  and  general  strike, 
which  made  quite  a  show  for  a  couple 
of  days. 

I  am  going  back  home  in  October  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  to  argue  a  case,  .when 
I  hope  to  see  you,  then  back  here  for 
the  winter. 

Please  change  my  mailing  address  to 
the  above.  I  will  give  you  an  office  ad- 
dress in  London  soon.  Please  tell  all 
my  friends  you  see  to  look  me  up  when 
they  come  over  here.  I  will  be  in  the 
London  phone  book  in  the  Fall,  and  am 
in  the  phone  book  here  at  Sevenoaks. 
You  might  come  over  yourself  to  referee 
a  cricket  match. 

Sincerely, 

DYER  SMITH. 

Class  of  1904 

George  Baily.  who  is  with  the  West- 
inghouse  E.  &  M.  Company,  was  trans- 
ferred from  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to  the  Com- 
pany's San  Francisco  office,  on  October 
first. 

Howard  G.  Bayles,  who  is  a  group 
supervisor  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  in  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
has  moved  his  offices  to  1411  Independ- 
ence Building. 
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Lehigh's  Best  Advertisement  is  Her  Alumni 


s — 'CLEVELAND 


OHIO 


PARKERSBURG 


,f  EHIGH  UNIVERSITY  is  located  on  the  slope  of  South  Mountain  in  the  City  of  Beth- 
-Li  lehem,  Pennsylvania.  This  location  was  chosen,  not  by  chance,  but  as  a  result  of  the 
foresight  of  Lehigh's  founder,  Judge  Asa  Packer,  who  selected  it  as  a  central  point  in  the 
beautiful  valley  whose  natural  wealth  he  was  first  to  recognize,  yet  close  to  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

r  EIIKill  is  situated  near  the  center  of  industry  in  the  East.  The  University  lies  within 
•*-J  a  few  miles  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining  center  of  New  Ymk.  N<w  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland.  Virginia,  .Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut. Over  one-half  of  the  mining,  quarrying  and  manufacturing  "I'  the  I'nited  States  is 
dune  in  these  states. 

T^KOM  the  "Look-out"  on  the  Lehigh   Campus  can   be  seen  the  mammoth   Bethlehem 
-*-     plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation.  a  dozen  great  cement  plants,  silk  milks.  - 
fabricating  plants,  foundries,  machinery  plants,  and  dozens  of  other  industries.     Within  a 
few  miles  are  coal,  iron  and  zinc  mines;  stone  and  slate  quarries,     from  this  "Look-OUt" 
generations  of  Lehigh  men  have  looked  over  this  beautiful,  prosperous  valley,  and  perhaps 

caught  the  inspiration  thai  has  since  carried  them  to  commanding  positions  in  the  indus- 
tries represented.     Certain   it   is  that  a  student   of  engineering  at    Lehigh   has  opportunities 

for  actual  contact  and  experience  in  the  rugged  industries  which  cluster  around  the  Lehigh 
Valley. 
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Hmcrican 

Bbrasive 


lifcetals  (To. 


(Fonndeci  by  Wm.  H.  Sayre,  '86) 

50  CHURCH  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FERALUN 

Jhtti-Stip  Treads 

IA  patented  combination  of  iron  and  abrative  grit] 

To  Prevent  Slipping  Accidents 

[Is   peculiar  properties  make  it  the  longest  wearing,  most  efficient 
anti-slip  material  obtainable 

For 
Floor  Plates  Car  Steps  and  Platforms 

Stair  Treads  and  Landings       Elevator  Door  Thresholds 
Door  Saddles  Coal  Hole  Covers,  Cover  Plates,  etc. 

General  Industrial  Uses 

Its  extreme  durability,  when  subjected  to  severe  abrasive  action 
makes  it  most  useful  and  economical  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 


Brake  Shoes    (Mine  Motors) 
Pug  Mill  Paddles 


Rabble  Blades 
Liner  Plates,  etc. 


For  Special  Work — where  Bronze  or  Aluminum  is  required 
"BRONZALUN"  "ALUMALUN" 

(The  "Grit"  Cast  in  Bronze)  (The  "Grit"  Cast  in  Aluminum) 

Sole  Representatives  for  United  States  and  Canada  for 
"CARBORUNDUM   ANTI-SLIP  TH,E" 


It.   S.   ED1HONDSON,   'OG,    President 

G.   P.   BARTHOLOMEW,   '90,   Vice-Pres. 

WM.  H.  SAYRE,  '21,  Vice-Pres. 

AUSTIN    B.   SAYRE,  '24,   Vice-Pres. 

GEORGE  C.  HUTCHINSON,  "94 

District  Representative 

Farmers  Bank   Bids.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


B.  A.  Cornelius  is  still  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, but  is  now  an  Engineer  for  the 
Youngstown  District,  Carnegie  Steel 
Company. 

Stanley  S.  Seyfert  is  taking  advanced 
work  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  is  living  at  52  Garden 
Street,  Cambridge. 

Class  of  1905 

Louis  F.  Blume  is  an  Assistant  Engi- 
neer in  the  Transformer  Engineering 
Department  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 

Wm.  J.  Borries,  General  Manager  and 
Consulting  Engineer  with  the  Dawson 
Daylight  Coal  Company  at  Dawson 
Springs,  Ky.,  has  changed  his  residence 
to  651  Transylvania  Drive,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

A.  R.  Burchsted  is  Chief  Lubrication 
Engineer  of  the  Panhard  Oil  Company 
and  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Com- 
pany, with  offices  at  116  Broad  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Class  of  1906 

C.  W.  Barwis  is  employed  as  an  engi- 
neer with  the  C.  G.  Brockway  Company, 
Warren,  Penna.  His  address  is  12  Sec- 
ond Avenue. 

Garnet  Blocksidge  now  has  offices  at 
150  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

John  N.  Costello  has  given  up  the 
sand  and  gravel  business  and  is  now 
Secretary  of  the  Keystone  Indemnity 
Company,  110  South  16th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  also  in  the  Real  Estate 
business  with  the  firm  of  Peter  E.  Cos- 
tello. 

J.  E.  Popper  recently  returned  a 
questionnaire  card  which  had  ap- 
parently followed  him  around  the  world 
for  several  years.  Meantime  the  records 
carried  no  address  for  him.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  card  to  indicate  when  it 
left  on  its  return  trip  to  Lehigh,  but 
whenever  it  was,  Popper  was  at  that 
time  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Mukden 
Electric  Light  Works,  in  Mukden,  Man- 
churia, China. 

Class  of  1907 

H.  L.  Baldwin  has  changed  his  resi- 
dence from  Salt  Lake  City  to  790  Twen- 
ty-second Avenue,  San  Francisco.  His 
office  is  20  Terry  Building. 

Wm.  S.  Bayless,  who  is  an  attorney  in 
San  Francisco,  has  moved  his  offices  to 
the  Russ  Building  and  lives  at  the 
Olympic  Club. 

Charles  W.  Blazer,  who  is  a  Consult- 
ing Engineer  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  now 
has  his  office  at  710  Lake  Avenue  and 
lives  at  138  North  Union  Street. 

Class  of  1908 

C.  A.  Baer  is  Assistant  to  the  General 
Sales  Manager  of  Keasbey  and  Mattison. 
Asbestos  Products,  Ambler,  Pa.  His 
home  is  at  1330  Pine  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 

A.  P.  Balston  is  still  with  the  Blaw 
Knox  Co.,  but  has  changed  his  residence 
to  47  Ogden  Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  V.  Bechtel  is  Vice-President 
and  Manager  of  the  American  Oil  and 
Supply  Co.  of  Trenton. 

W.  F.  Banks,  in  addition  to  his  other 
positions,  is  now  Treasurer  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Harper  Hanger  Corporation, 
Brooklyn. 
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FORT  PITT  BRIDGE  WORKS 

OF  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

BRIDGES,  BUILDINGS 
STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


General  Office, 
20th  Floor,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh 

New  York  Office,  15  Park  Row 

Chicago  Office,  Ashland  Block 

Cleveland  Office,  Bulkley  Building 

Purchasing  Dept.  and  Works,  Canonsburg 


T.  A.  STRAUB,  '90,  President  P.  B.  STRAUB,  '97,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

H.  R.  BUCKLE,  '93,  Vice-President  A.  SHELDON,  '93,  Asst.  Chief  Engineer 

SCHUYLER  B.  KNOX,  '93,  Manager  N.  Y.  Office  N.  G.  SMITH,  '00,  Engr.  Coutr.  Dept. 

E.  K.  ADAMS,  '10,  Contr.  Engineer 


Roebling 

Mm®  €&mt(Bir  MmS  WSmMrn^ 


:iaUy  man' 
uiaetured    tor    severe   serv- 
^^P^Tt    is    exceptionally    tough 
and  will   withstand  sudden  stresses 
and  the  grinding  and  scraping  ot  rough 
usage. 

Made  o(  a  superior  grade  of  steel  pro- 
duced in  our  own  furnaces. 

DURABLE,  DEPENDABLE,  ECONOMICAL 


John  A.Roebling's  Sons  Company   Trenton.  Vw  Jersey 
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Bethlehem  Foundry  &  Machine  Company 

GENERAL  FOUNDERS 

and 
MACHINISTS 


BETHLEHEM,    PENNA. 


W.  A.  WILBUR,  Hon.  '20 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

J.  GEORGE  LEHMAN,  '96 
President 


ROBERT  E.  WILBUR,  '04 
I  st  Vice-President 

I.  E.  KRAUSE, 

Sec.  and  Treasurer 


.Co. 


LECKJDROS. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers 

PLUMBING  and  HEATING  SUPPLIES 

For  Every  Type  of  Home  and  Building 


Growing  Great 
Since  '88 


WEIL-McLAIN  Boilers 

STANDARD  Enamelware 

REPUBLIC  Brass  Work 

PAWNEE  Pipeless  Furnaces 

MOHICAN  Closet  Outfits 

Septic  Tanks,  AVrought  Pipe,  "Valves,  Screwed  Fittings, 
Radiators,  Heating;  Appliances,  Water  Supply  Systems, 
Factory   Equipment 


GENERAL   OFFICES 
AND  DISPLAY  ROOMS 

50  N.  FIFTH  STREET 
506   ARCH  STREET 
1645  N.  AMERICAN  STREET 
WESTMORELAND   AND 
AGATE  STREETS 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

JOHN  G.   FLECK,  '90 

Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

G.  B.  LA  PISH,  '19 

Pur.  Agt.  Reading  Br. 


BRANCHES 
Allentown,  Pa, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Baltimore,   Md. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa* 
Lansdale,  Pa. 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Macungie,  Pa. 
Norfolk,   Va. 
Pottstown,  Pa, 
Pottsville,  Pa. 
Reading-,  Pa, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
AVarren,  Pa. 
Williamsport,   Pa. 
AVilliamstown,  N.J. 


Class  of  1909 

A  L.  Altemus,  formerly  with  Eyre- 
Johnston,  contractors,  has  started  in 
business  for.  himself  in  the  same  line  at 
1S08  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

W.  L.  Archer  is  now  President  of  the 
firm  of  Burrows  and  Archer,  automo- 
biles, of  69  E.  89th  Street,  New  York. 

H.  L.  Baumgartner  now  has  offices  in 
the  Standard  Oil  Building,  Baltimore, 
and  lives  at  3609  Kimble  Road. 

Class  of  1910 

George  D.  Arner,  formerly  Post  Mas- 
ter at  Weissport,  Penna.,  has  affiliated 
with  the  Lehighton  Lumber  Company, 
of  Lehighton,  Penna. 

J.  C.  Archibald  is  General  Manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Vetagrande  Mining  Com- 
pany, of  South  America.  He  is  located 
in  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

C.  H.  Bechhoefer  is  a  Draftsman  in 
the  Division  of  Engineering  of  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Supply  of  Detroit. 

P.  C.  Berkeley  now  lives  at  126  East 
Indian  River  Road,  Norfolk,  Va. 

G.  W.  Boteler,  Manager,  Wisconsin 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  now  resides 
at  134  East  Avenue  S,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Class  of  1911 

E.  A.  Ball  has  become  President  of  a 
construction  company  bearing  his  name 
with  offices  at  1810  44th  Street,  S.,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

E.  F.  Baumgartner  has  become  a  part- 
ner in  the  law  firm  of  Kenyon  and  Ken- 
yon,  Patent  Lawyers,  New  York  City. 
His  home  address  is  now  1106  Ever- 
green Avenue,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Raymond  F.  Crump  is  now  in  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Thomas  R.  Davies  is  President  of  the 
Davies  Nitrate  Company,  Inc.,  57-59 
Commerce  Street,  Brooklyn.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Croton  Chemical  Cor- 
poration, 14  Cedar  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Class  of  1912 

Frank  W.  Davis  was  the  recipient  of 
the  degree  of  M.S.  in  M.E.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  last  spring. 

V.  B.  Edwards  has  become  General 
Manager  of  the  Engineering  Works  De- 
partment of  the  Dravo  Contracting  Com- 
pany, Dravo  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

James  Gore  is  a  sales  engineer  with 
Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation, 
Pittsburgh. 

Class  of  1913 

L.  C.  Babcock  has  left  the  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Co.  of  Philadelphia  to 
associate  with  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society,  with  offices  in  the 
Bankers  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

R.  B.  Bayard  is  in  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Scovil  Manufacturing 
Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.  He  had 
been  in  the  research  department  of  the 
same  concern. 

Pat  Seguine  blew  into  the  Alumni 
Office  last  month,  cheerful  as  usual,  his 
only  complaint  being  that  he  couldn't 
seem  to  get  out  to  the  golf  course  he- 
cause  the  Phi  Sigs  commandeered  his 
car  to  help  in  rushing  Freshmen. 
Having  found  it  cheaper  to  move  than 
pay  rent  in  California,  Pat  is  back  in 
New  York,  giving  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  of  lithophone  and  other  zinc 
products  to  those  manufacturers  who 
are  sufficiently  affluent  to  retain  his  ser- 
vices. 
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Class  of  1914 

"Bick"  Bickley  is  Chief  Engineer, 
Bureau  of  Construction,  Essex  County 
Engineering  Department,  Court  House, 
Newark. 

"Steve"  Burns  is  now  with  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Company  at  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  and  is  living  at  425  Maryland 
Avenue,  same  city. 

"Deg"  Degler  secured  his  Master's  De- 
gree at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
June.  He  is  an  Associate  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  at  that  institution. 

Class  of  1915 

"Dick"  Boyd  has  become  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Research  at  the  plant  of  the 
Trojan  Powder  Company,  Allentown. 

Harry  A.  Crichton  is  now  with  the 
Johnstown  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York. 

T.  J.  Delaney  is  President  of  the  Vul- 
can Iron  and  Wire  Works,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Art  Brass  and  Wire 
Works,  with  offices  at  407  East  Port 
Street,  Detroit. 

Class  of  1916 

John  M.  Bausman  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Bausman  Brothers  (General 
Contractors)  with  offices  in  the  Brene- 
man  Building,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

G.  S.  Borden  is  a  special  attorney  in 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  at 
Washington.  His  office  is  Room  451, 
Walker-Johnson  Building. 

James  H.  Chandler  is  a  salesman  with 
E.  H.  Rollins  and  Sons,  1515  Locust 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Class  of  1917 

Robert  F.  Beard,  the  Philadelphia 
Representative  for  McGraw-Hill  Publi- 
cation Company,  has  moved  out  to  Moy- 
lan,  Delaware  County,  Penna. 

Franklin  N.  Becker  has  a  position 
with  the  Power  Equipment  Company, 
1015  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Walter  A.  Borneman,  who  is  with  the 
Carrier  Engineering  Company  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  living  at  123  W.  Wharton 
Avenue,  Glenside,  Penna. 

Class  of  1918 

H.  W.  Shockley  is  Assistant  to  the 
Engineer  in  charge  of  Development  and 
Experiments,  DuPont  Rayon  Co.,  Old 
Hickory,  Tenn. 

John  J.  R.  Weiss  is  teaching  in  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  High  School.  He  is  con- 
ducting airplane  flights  near  Bethlehem. 

"Bill"  Spear  once  more  heads  the  Mid- 
dletown  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  its 
president  for  the  third  successive  term. 
Hill  has  been  active  in  the  work  of  the 
Chamber  for  some  time  and  is  credited 
with  a  number  of  worth-while  civic  ac- 
complishments. 

Class  of  1919 

Joseph  H.  Benner  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  St.  Paul's  Rectory.  Miners 
ville,  to  St.  Elizabeth's  Rectory,  L029 
South  Hall  Street,  Allentown. 

Edwin  A.  Bertolet  has  opened  a  Pack- 
ard distribution  agency  at  the  69th 
Street  Terminal.  Upper   Darby.  Pa.,  jtisl 

outside  of  Philadelphia.    He  resides  at 
1.1  Hirst  Terrace,  Upper  Darby. 

"Shorty"  Bull  was  recently  awarded 
his  master's  degree  at  the  University  of 

Michigan. 


Pumping 
Machinery 


Wilson-Snyder 
Manufacturing  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


H.  D.  WILSON, '01,  President 


E.  T.  MURPHY,  '01 

Vice-President 
W.  A.  BORNEMANN,  '17 

Sales 
S.  P.  EAGLETON.  '26 

Design 


SALES    OFFICES 

New  York      Philadelphia 

Boston  Chicago 

Cleveland 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 


Air  Conditioning 

Designs  and  installation  of  equipment  to  auto- 
matically create  and  control  any  desired  condi- 
tions of  Humidity,  Temperature  and  Air  Move- 
ment within  buildings.  Cooling  and  Dehumldl- 
flcation    by    Carrier    Centrifugal    Refrigeration. 

Drying  and   Processing 

Automatically  controlled  equipment  for  air  dry- 
ing, moistening  and  processing  of  manufactured 
and    raw    materials. 

Specific   Information   on    Request 

(arrier  Engineering  Corporation 

OIIIith    and    I.nliorntorlm 
NEWARK,  .V.  J. 


J.  S.   ROBESON,  '86 

PENNINGTON,  N.  J. 


BRIQUET 
ENGINEERING 
MACHINES 
BINDERS 


Lignone 

a  smokeless  odorless 

Binder 

for  coal  briquets 
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BETHLEHEM  FABRICATORS 


INCORPORATED 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


STRUCTURAL    STEEL 

FABRICATORS 

AND    ERECTORS 


AGENTS 


ALBANY  ,N.  T. 
ALTOONA.  PA. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
BUFFALO,  N.  T. 
CLEVELAND.  O. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 
HAZLETON,  PA. 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
SCRANTON,    PA. 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Bldg., 

Ninth  and  Hamilton  Sts., 

Allentown,  Pa. 

R.P.Hutchinson,     '04 
J.  H  Traeger,  '03 


G.  M.  Overfield, 
A.  L.  Herman, 


'14 


I\>ST-AND-A\cCORD  - 

-INCORPORATED 

.-STRUCTURES? 

•ONE  HUNDRED  AND  ONE 
-PARK  AVENUE- 

:NYv 


SPECIALISTS 
IN 

Design  and  Construction 


AUBREY   WEYMOUTH,  '94 
Chief  Engineer 


Class  of  1920 

"Rabbit"  Bell  is  an  Assistant  District 
Sales  Manager  of  the  Central  Alloy  Steel 
Corporation  with  offices  at  1626  Persh- 
ing Square  Building,  New  York  City. 
His  residence  is  140  Sanford  Avenue, 
Flushing,  L.  I. 

Paul  G.  Busck  is  now  employed  in 
the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Le- 
high Portland  Cement  Company  at  Al- 
lentown   and    is    living    at    915    Turner 

Street. 

Sol  Hoffman  is  traveling  around  the 
country  selling  an  automobile  paint  of 
his  own  make  and  having  a  good  time 
in  general.  He  makes  his  headquarters 
at  249  East  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Class  of  1921 

J.  M.  Arthur,  who  is  with  the  Gray- 
bar Electric  Co.,  is  now  in  their  Street 
Lighting  Department  with  headquarters 
at  401  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

John  Beaver  is  helping  to  run  the  U. 
S.  Radiator  Corporation,  101  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  He  lives  at  45 
Birch  Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Fred  M.  Christman  is  in  the  building 
business  at  Lynoak,  Shillington,  Pa. 

"P-Wee"  Comey  is  now  President  of 
the  R.  H.  Comey  Companies,  Brooklyn. 

Class  of  1922 

R.  J.  Beech  has  become  Vice-President 
of  the  Marlow-Beech  Corporation,  Wash- 
ington. He  lives  at  6314  Delaware  St., 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

"Bill"  Bowler  is  employed  in  the  Gen- 
eral Engineering  Department  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  N.  J.  at  Eliza- 
beth. He  is  living  at  706  Rahway  Ave- 
nue. 

"Big  Jim"  Carey  is  working  hard  at 
M.  I.  T.  these  days  for  a  Ph.D. 

"Heinie"  Carroll  has  given  up  his 
work  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
and  turned  to  the  teaching  profession. 
He  pursues  his  profession  at  the  Wolf 
Junior  High  School,  Easton. 

Class  of  1923 

"Judy"  Gardy  is  Business  Manager  of 
the  Ella  Kramer  Stock  Company. 

"Hitch"  Hitchner  is  an  engineer  with 
the  Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Company 
of  Oakland,  Calif. 

Swope  Acker  is  now  a  member  of  the 
firm  known  as  the  Southern  Sales  and 
Service  Company  of  929  N.  Howard 
Street,  Baltimore. 

R.  P.  Balderson  is  now  in  the  employ 
of  the  National  Tube  Company,  1732 
Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  as  a  Clerk 
in  the  General  Office.  He  lives  at  7225 
Meade  Street. 

Class  of  1924 

Wm.  F.  Burdick  is  now  a  Physician  at 
the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington, 
after  completing  the  required  term  as 
an  apprentice. 

E.  W.  Burgess  has  received  his  Ph.D. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Lyon  and  is 
now  an  Instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

"Soup"  Campbell  is  "wrestling"  with 
his  duties  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Plant 
at  the  home  office.  He  is  living  at  18 
East  Market  Street. 

E.  H.  Hewson,  who  with  Frank  Wal- 
ters seems  to  be  one  of  the  two  naval 
engineers  afloat,  when  last  heard  from 
was  on  his  second  trip  to  the  Far  East. 
When  at  home  he  can  be  reached  at  221 
Central  Ave.,  Madison,  N.  J. 
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Class  of  1925 

Herbert  G.  Bedell,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company,  is  now 
with  the  F.  H.  Cabot  and  Company,  80 
Worth  Street.  New  York  City. 

"Lew"  Bergen  has  transferred  his  al- 
legiance from  the  Metallurgical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
to  the  Nut  and  Bolt  Sales  Department. 

"Bill"  Bokum  has  started  a  quest  for 
turther  knowledge  by  entering  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  University. 

Harvey  Schock  is  now  living  at  311 
West  Windsor  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 

"Bud"  Sholes  has  become  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Sholes  Motor  Co..  with  main 
offices  at  333  N.  Broad  Street.  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Class  of  1926 

"Nels"  Bond  is  still  with  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Company,  but  in  order  to  get  his 
name  into  print  changed  the  official 
name  of  the  company  to  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company.  "Nels"  is 
apparently  the  same  as  ever. 

"Jim"  Bigley  has  come  north  again 
after  spending  the  winter  in  Florida 
with  the  Servel  Corporation.  He  is  now 
with  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Edison  Lamp  Works  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Carl  Buenning  is  supplying  the  La- 
fayette suitors  with  bouquets  for  the 
fair  dames  of  Easton.  In  other  words 
he  is  working  with  his  father  in  the 
floral  business  in  Easton.  He  also  gets 
the  low-down  on  Lafayette  for  us. 

"Bud"  Corson  is  putting  his  electrical 
training  to  good  usage  in  the  capacity 
of  licensed  surveyor  at  Stone  Harbor, 
N.  J.  Looks  as  if  he  may  be  mixed  up 
in  one  of  those  shore  real  estate  booms. 
If  so  he  might  find  a  good  partner  in  a 
class  mate,  "Phil"  Shaheen,  who  has 
real  estate  as  one  of  his  many  interests. 

J.  Lloyd  Dancy  is  with  the  New  York 
Edison  Company,  92  Vandam  Street, 
New  York.  He  is  living  at  206  S.  Ox- 
ford Street,  Brooklyn. 

Clyde  Davis  has  finally  gone  south 
after  about  a  year's  training  in  a  res- 
taurant concern  in  Wilkes-Barre.  He 
is  helping  to  manage  the  Pennflora  in 
St.   Petersburg,   Fla. 

Charlie  Zug  has  "gotten  down  to  the 
grindstone"  in  Youngstown,  O.,  as  a 
power  sales  engineer  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio Power  &  Light  Company, 
lie  spent  the  summer  in  various  parts 
of  Europe.  He  Included  Scotland  in  his 
journeys  and  everyone  knows  what  that 
country  is  famous  for  besides  golf. 

Class  of  1927 

Howard  C.  Chadwick  is  an  Assistant 
Manager  at  an  S.  S.  Kresge  Store  In 
New    Brunswick,   N.    J. 

"Vit"  Coneilio  is  making  good  use  of 
the  football  he  learned  ;it  Lehigh,  as 
football  coach  at  the  Emerson  High 
School.  Union  City,  \.  J.  We  almost 
forgot  to  say  that  he  is  also  teaching 
there.   He  is  living  at  1313-19  Boulevard 

Bast,   West    New  York.  N.  .1. 

"Firpo"  Feuerbach  is  with  the  Equit- 
able Trust   Company  Of  New   York. 

"Bob"  Fountain  is  with  the  Huchanon 

and  Smock  Lumber  Company  in  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  He  is  living  at  1201  Fourth 
Avenue,  Asbury  Park. 


CHARLES    McGOMCLE,  '01 


OTIIO   POOLE 


POOLE  &  McGONIGLE 

ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
STRUCTURAL  STEEL  FOR  BRIDGES,  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

PORTLAND     -     -     -     OREGON 


POOLE-DEAN  COMPANY 

Incorporated   1911 

STEEL  CONTRACTORS 
ERECTORS  OF  BRIDGES  AND  BUILDINGS 
PORTLAND     -     -     -     OREGON 

OTHO   POOLE 


CHARLES    McGOMGLE,  '01 


THE  R.  G.  JOHNSON  COMPANY 

CONTRACTORS  AND  ENGINEERS 

SHAFTS,  SLOPES 
MINING  CONSTRUCTION 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

R.  G.  JOHNSON,  '04,  Pres. 
C.  H.  DORSEY,  '08,  Treas. 


AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 

An  automatic  sprinkler  system  is  recognized  as  the  greatest  means  of 
tire  prevention.  We  can  install  such  a  system  without  cost  allowing  the 
savings  in  insurance  premiums  to  pay  for  it  over  a  term  of  years.  If  your 
fire  insurance  rate  is  high  we  can  show  you  how   to  lower  it. 

W.  M.  GOODWIN,  Inc. 

INSURANCE        sikki'V  BONDS 

Wilbur  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


t >im.   Sai  Inge'  Trust  Co    Bldg 

Vllrnlonn 


Franklin  Trust  Co    Bldg 
Philadelphia 

B    B    '.oitrk.  -13.  Rep 
BO  \\  llllam  Sti  ■ 


NEW  YORK  SEWAGE 

DISPOSAL  COMPANY 

5621 

GRAND  CENTRAL 

TERMINAL,     NEW   YORK 

Engineers  an 

d  Contractors 

GEO 

i.    Ki  >r.i  NS< ,v-    '00,  fr.s 

SAMUEL  T    MlTM  w    '19    Bnglm 

BEN 

t:  COLE  ' 

IS,  Vice   Pret 
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SaveYourEyes 

Dr.  C.  W.   Trail  says; —"When  I  . 
am  not  using  the  Farrington,  my  wife  " 
is  using  it;  when  my  wife  is  not  using 
it,  our  8-year  old  daughter  is  using  it. 
Every  home  should  have  at  least  one.'* 


Insures 
Correct 
Posture 


for  the 
Lap 


At  last — a  Long  Felt  Human  Want  is  Filled  by  this 
great  necessity — Dr.  Farrington's  portable 

Reading  Table 

Conserves  the  Life  of  Your  Eyes 

Here  is  the  helper  you  have  always  needed.  It  saves 
your  eyes — conserves  your  energy — insures  correct 
posture — prevents  eyestrain— permits  concentration 
with  real  relaxation  and  absolute  comfort.  The 
FARRINGTON  supports  books,  magazines,  read- 
ing matter,  typewriter,  writing  materials,  etc.,  at 
just  the  right  angle  to  insure  correct  vision, 
regardless  of  position.  It  will  help  everyone  who 
reads,  writes,  draws,  etc. 

IDEAL  FOR  CHILDREN 

Don't  let  yonr  child  hump!     It's  dangerous! 
Eyestrain,  distorted  organs,  curved  spine  and    \_ 
retardation  of  normal  development  results.       < 
The  Farrington  compels  correct  posture. 

Students  Delight   In   Its  Use 

Prof  .E.L.  Eaton.Universi- 
ty  of  Wis.,  says:  "It  is  a 
joy  to  read  a  book  of  any 
size,  restijtg  easily  in  a 
rocking  chair.  Tliousands 
will  now  have  a  ncio  joy 
reading  while  resting." 
With  the  Farrington  every 
one  can  increase  their  ca- 
pacity for  mental  effort.  ^^^■^w«—  — 

Sit  right — read  right — feel  right 

Think  what  this  means!  Comfort,  enjoyment,  great- 
er mental  and  physical  energies.  Greater  facility  for 
the  mechanics  of  reading  and  writing.  Genuine  re- 
laxation. The  Farrington  allows  you  to  assume  a 
comfortable  position  when  reading,  writing,  etc. 

Indispensable  to  Invalids 

Used  with  de- 
tachable metal 
for  Reading 
led  by  sick, 
id    or   crip- 
patient    in 
home,  hospi- 
tal or  sanita- 
rium.   Used 
on  beach 
or  in  the 
camp   for 
eating, 
cards,  etc 

Irl^J^l  fli-ffr  Usable  in  bo  many  ways, 
**-*w«*  VJll  I  it  will  give  many  years  of 
joyiul  service.  Beautifully  finished.  Light  weight 
(less  than  48  ozs.)  sturdily  constructed,  portable, 
folds  to  1  inch.  Size  12x18  inches.  A  handsome 
piece  of  furniture  adjustable  to  any  position. 
Styles  and  Prepaid  Prices 

1.  Natural  Finish...  $6.50 

2.  Walnut  Finish^.. 7.50 

3.  Mahogany  Finish 7.50 

5.  Genuine  Walnut 9.50 

6.  Genuine  Mahogany 9.50 

Ni  Special  detachable  legs  for  read- 

Otei      Ing*  writing  or  eanng  in  bed  as 
shown  above  SI. 00  extra. 

OrderNow  on  5  Days'  Trial  S«d)  ?o£ -f^! 

rirurton"  will  be  shipped  promptly,  prepaid  even-where 
in  U.S.  A.  Use  it  for  5  days.  If  you're  rot  delighted  we 
will  refund  your  money.  Just  enclose  your  check  or  in- 
struct us  to  ship  C.O.D.    STATE  STYLE  DESIRED. 

The  Farrington  Company 
21  w.  Elm  St. 

Dept.  AG-2 
^.     Chicago 

-^5:-f ■"  v-^L^.V   Illinois 


Specialization  and  Cooperation  in 
Scientific  Research 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

always  required  concentration,  but  it 
did  not  formerly  require  intense  spe- 
cialization. Look,  for  instance,  at  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  at  once  philosopher, 
publisher,  scientist  and  diplomat.  Even 
in  science  he  did  not  specialize.  To 
quote  from  an  admirable  address  by 
Dr.  Little  before  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute: 

Science  Foremost  with  Franklin 

"Among  all  the  activities  with  which 
his  busy  life  was  crowded,  Franklin 
undoubtedly  found  his  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  pursuit  of  science  ...  At  a 
time  when  nearly  everything  was 
awaiting  explanation,  his  focused  at- 
tention ranged  like  a  searchlight  over 
many  fields.  He  observed  the  move- 
ment of  winds  and  developed  a  theory 
of  storms.  He  considered  ventilation 
and  the  causes  of  smoky  chimneys  and 
proceeded  to  invent  new  stoves.  He 
introduced  the  Gulf  Stream  to  Fal- 
mouth skippers  and  demonstrated  the 
calming  effect  oif  oil  on  turbulent  seas 
to  officers  of  the  British  Navy  at  Ports- 
mouth. From  earthquakes  he  turned 
to  the  heat  absorption  of  colored  cloths 
and  the  fertilizing  properties  of  gyp- 
sum. He  wrote  on  sun  spots  and  me- 
teors; waterspouts,  tides  and  sound. 
The  kite,  which  for  centuries  had  been 
the  toy  for  boys,  became  in  Franklin's 
hands  a  scientific  instrument,  the 
means  to  a  great  discovery.  That  its 
significance  is,  even  now,  not  univer- 
sally appreciated  is  shown  by  the  re- 
cent answer  of  a  school  boy,  "Light- 
ning differs  from  electricity  because 
you  don't  have  to  pay  for  lightning." 
To  Franklin  .  .  .  we  owe  our  initial 
conceptions  of  positive  and  negative 
electricity,  and  he  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest that  the  aurora  is  an  electrical 
phenomenon." 

But  today  each  individual  branch  of 
science  is  larger  than  the  entire  body 
of  science  of  Franklin's  day.  The  phil- 
osopher may  still  contemplate  the  en- 
tire field  of  knowledge  and  consider  its 
interrelationships,  but  no  man  can  do 
creative  work  in  the  entire  field.  Some 
especially  gifted  men  can  leave  the  im- 
print of  their  genius  in  a  larger  vari- 
ety of  directions  than  the  majority  of 
us,  but  the  bulk  of  the  research  of  the 
future  seems  destined  more  and  more 
to  be  carried  out  by  people  who  are 
highly  trained  in  specialized  fields. 

With  this  tendency  conies  the  neces- 
sity of  a  balancing  movement,  which 
is  my  last  conclusion: 

Cooperation   Between   Sciences 

IV.  Research  must  become  more 
and  more  cooperative.  An  obvious 
handicap  and  danger  of  specialization 
is  that  a  man  may  not  know,  and  in 
fact  now-a-days  cannot  know,  even  all 
the  aspects  and  relationships  of  his 
own  special  field,  however  small. 
Hence,  unaided,  he  becomes  powerless 
through  the  very  specialization  which 
he  hoped  would  give  him  power.  The 
remedy  for  this  danger  lies  in  cooper- 
ation between  workers  in  closely  re- 
lated branches  of  study.  Just  as  in 
the  process  of  organic  evolution  we 
find  increasing  specialization  accom- 
panied by  increasing  interdependence, 
just  as  the  growth  of  highly  special- 


CHILLED  IRON 
WIRE 

DRAWING  DIES 


/TT-T'T  *> 


<V  C . '  . .  ...  ^KTjCf) 


Grinding  plates,  sand  blast 
nozzles,  pug  mill  blades, 
liner  plates,  tube  mill  trum- 
pets, rod  and  rolling  mill 
guides,  centrifugal  pump 
liners,  pipes  for  ash  convey- 
ing systems,  coal  breaker 
troughs,  etc.  All  made  of 
"Mackite" ;  our  hard,  white, 
abrasion  resisting  iron,  re- 
markable for  its  wearing  ca- 
pacity. 

McFarland  Foundry 
and    Machine   Co. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

J.  H.  PENNINGTON.  '97,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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ized  industries  has  necessitated  care- 
ful attention  to  their  coordination, 
just  so  the  increasing  specialization  in 
research  makes  necessary  an  increas- 
ing degree  of  contact  and  mutual  as- 
sistance between  scientists. 

How  can  this  essential  cooperation 
best  be  brought  about?  Certainly  no 
single  formula  will  serve  to  solve  the 
whole  problem,  and  no  solution  will 
be  easy  because  research,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  independent  as  well  as 
coordinated,  and  these  are  two  almost 
antagonistic  features.  Several  solu- 
tions may,  however,  be  suggested  as 
of  proven  value  and  worthy  of  encour- 
agement. 

One  of  these  is  the  encouragement 
of  research  in  the  so-called  border- 
line fields  such  as  mathematical  phy- 
sics, physical  chemistry,  bio-physics, 
bio-chemistry,  etc.  Not  only  are  such 
coordinating  studies  necessary,  but 
they  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
fruitful   fields  of  investigation. 

The  necessity  of  coordinating  bor- 
der-line work  is  recognized  by  such 
farsighted  organizations  as  the  Gener- 
al and  International  Education  Boards 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  which 
have,  for  example,  supported  the  great 
system  of  National  and  International 
Research  Fellowships,  one  of  Whose 
guiding  principles  is  the  stimulation  of 
research  in  the  border-line  fields.  In 
our  universities  further  facility  and 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  men 
to  prepare  for  work  in  these  directions. 

Another  solution  can  advantageous- 
ly be  advanced  by  wise  administration 
of  the  universities.  There  seems  to  be 
a  widespread,  but  ill  founded,  feeling 
that  all  departments  of  a  university 
should  be  developed  together  and  kept 
closely  abreast.  Perhaps  this  relieves 
the  administration  from  embarrass- 
ment, but  I  venture  to  suggest  (though 
the  suggestion  is  not  new)  that  this  is 
not  sound  educational  policy  except 
for  an  ideal  institution  which  has  un- 
limited resources.  Such  a  policy  dis- 
sipates effort,  and  if  every  institution 
followed  it  we  should  have  the  specta- 
cle of  a  great  many  universities  all 
very  much  alike  and  all  with  strug- 
gling, mediocre  departments.  Much 
more  effective  in  advancing  knowledge 
as  well  as  in  bringing  distinction  to 
the  university  is  the  policy  of  support- 
ing to  the  available  limit  certain  de- 
partments selected  because  of  their  al- 
ready outstanding  character,  or  be- 
cause of  the  traditions  and  purposes  of 
the  university,  or  for  any  other  reason. 
If  these  favored  departments  are  chos- 
en in  a  coordinated  group,  then  the 
university  becomes  an  active  center 
lor  Hii>  ilr\ ■  i •] t > i >  111  •  - 11 1  hi'  that  field  ami 
the  promotion  of  cooperative  effort. 
For  example,  one  Institution  may 
choose  to  give  particular  facilities  tor 
advanced  work  in  classics  and  langu- 
ages, another  in  historical,  economic 
and  social  sciences,  another  to  pliysi 
cal  and  biological  sciences,  etc.  If  we 
were  to  examine  the  record  of  those 
universities  of  limited  endowment 
which  have  nevertheless  been  pre- 
eminent in  the  life  of  the  count  ry.  we 
should  find  thai  they  attained  this  pre- 
eminence through  concentration  ol  ef- 
fort. 

Through  concentration  of  effort  In 
a  coordinated  group  of  departments,  a 
university  has  the  opportunity  not  on- 
ly to  correct  the  dangers  of  over 
specialization,  but  also  to  take  a  stra- 
tegic position  in  fulfilling  its  obliga- 
tions to  society. 


Blast  Furnace  Slag 

CRUSHED  and  SCREENED 

—  SIZES  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  — 


Also  Granulated  Slag  and  Ashes 


1*1   ANTS 

DUQ.UESIVE,  PA. 

POTTSTOWS,   PA. 

WHARTON,  \.  J. 

DUNBAR,   PA. 

COATESVILLE,   PA. 

TEMPLE,   PA. 

CATASAUO.UA,  PA. 

BIKDSBORO,  PA. 

EASTOX.   PA. 

DUQUESNE  SLAG  PRODUCTS  CO. 


Main   Ofllce  District  Sales  Office  Dist.   Sales  Office 

Diamond    Bank    lililu.         425  Commercial  Trust   Bldgr.         34  W.  Blackwell  St. 
PITTSBURGH,    PA.  PHILADELPHIA,    PA.  DOVER,    N.  J. 


ROBINS 

Material  Handling  Machinery 




jgpum  i 

— M     ^ 

1 

ip^gfe 

^. 

mt*w.              "J^&ta 

ROBINS  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY 
MATERIAL  HANDLING  REQUIREMENT 

Write  for  Catalog  No.   65 

ROBINS  CONVEYING  BELT  COMPANY 

— With  the  Company — 
C     KEMBLE    BALDWIN, '96  E     ROBINS    MORGAN 

\  ice  President 


N.  «    Y.M  k  Office 


15  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Chic 


Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 


Bolton 
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Much  can  also  be  done  to  promote 
cooperation  and  coordination  through 
actual  methods  oi  organization.  This 
has  been  strikingly  demonstrated  in 
some  of  the  big  industrial  research 
laboratories,  from  which  the  output 
has  greatly  exceeded  the  individual 
capacities  of  the  research  workers  and 
has  been  achieved  only  by  coordination 
of  effort. 

A  New  Plan  for  University  Departments 

In  a  university,  where  the  number 
of  workers  is  much  smaller  than  in  a 
big  industrial  laboratory,  such  army- 
like organization  does  not  appear  feas- 
ible or  probably  desirable.  Much  is 
being  done  voluntarily  by  scientists 
themselves  in  dividing  up  particular 
fields  for  cooperative  investigation, 
and  this  is  being  fostered  by  research 


committees  of  organizations  like  the 
National  Research  Council.  However, 
there  is  another  direction  in  which 
more  effective  organization  is  possible 
within  the  universities   themselves: 

Departments  of  a  somewhat  more 
flexible  nature  than  those  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  and  which  could,  more 
than  now,  be  built  around  one  or  two 
outstanding  men  in  the  department, 
could  give  these  men  an  opportunity 
for  organization  and  concentration  of 
effort  which  is  now  rarely  possible. 
This  would,  of  course,  require  careful 
selection  of  men.  In  this  matter  of 
organization  of  departments  around 
the  most  productive  and  outstanding 
men,  of  taking  for  granted  that  they 
will  have  research  assistants  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  their  labors,  of 
selection  and  recognition  of  men  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  promise  rather 


than  seniority,  and  of  wise  procedure 
in  the  selection  of  men  to  fill  impor- 
tant posts,  America  is  far  more  back- 
ward and  bound  by  tradition  than  are 
those  European  countries  in  which 
scientific  achievements  have  been  most 
rapid.  It  may  surprise  you,  as  it  did 
me,  to  learn  that  in  America,  the  land 
of  wealth  and  opportunity,  there  is  no 
university  which  is  able  to  offer  a  sal- 
ary equal  dollar  for  dollar  to  salaries 
which  universities,  even  in  war-ridden 
Germany,  will  offer  to  secure  the  out- 
standing men. 

The  things  which  I  have  been  able 
to  say  are  not  new,  but  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  may  find  in  them  rea- 
sons sufficient  to  enlist  your  sympathy 
and  active  support  of  any  movement 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  better 
service  of  science  to  our  country  and 
to  humanity. 


S.  JTerbert  Bingham, 

u/holesa/e  JLumber. 

7J/mber,  u/ej,  o£og#,  ZPotej,  7/ffne  trrops  and  tPit/ng. 

iJunmores  ZPa. 


For  durable  service 

By  rolling  overhead  and  out  of  the 
way,  they  save  valuable  floor  space 
in  Warehouses,  Piers,  Railroad  and 
Industrial  Buildings.  Easily  oper- 
ated   by    hand,    gearing,    or    motor 

Send  for  72  page  text  book  No.  32 

The  J.  G.  Wilson  Corporation 

Established   1876 

I  I    East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

J.    F.    Middledith.  '99,    Sec'y.    and    Treas. 

L.  Bevan,  '2J 


Established  1857 


Incorporated  1906 


T.B. Woods  Sons 
Company 

CHAMBERSBURG,    PA. 

Power  Transmission  Machinery 

Flexible  Couplings 

Belt  Conveyors 

and  Short  Center  Belt  Drives 

Chas.  0.  Wood,  '92     T.  B.  Wood,  '98    G.  H.  Wood,  '99 
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WHITE  &  BRO.,  INC. 

Smelters  and  Refiners 


RICHMOND  AND  HEDLEY  STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


HARRY  A.   WHITE,  '95 


C.   B.   WHITE,  '05 


TACHOMETERS   \J^ 


Products^  CYCLOMETERS  FOR  BI- 
CYCLES AND  MOTORCYCLES,  TO  RECORD 
DISTANCE  TRAVELED;  ODOMETERS  FOR 
MOTOR  TRUCKS,  TO  REGISTER  MILEAGE; 
COUNTERS  FOR  RECORDING  THE  PRODUC- 
TION OF  MACHINES;  SPEED  COUNTERS 
FOR  COUNTING  REVOLUTIONS  OF  SHAFTS 
OR  FLYWHEELS;  TACHOMETERS  FOR  IN- 
DICATING IN  REVOLUTIONS  -  PER  -  MINUTE 
THE  SPEED  OF  MOTORS,  PRIME  MOVERS, 
GENERATORS  OR  ANY  REVOLVING  PART. 
ALSO  FINE  DIE  CASTINGS  REQUIRING 
ACCURACY    AND    UNIFORMITY    OF    SIZE. 

Write    for   copy    of    the 
Veeder  Counter  booklet 


Production    and 

Speed  Counters 


The  No.  21  SPEED  COUNTER  shown 
above  registers  number  of  revolutions 
(per  minute)  of  a  motor,  engine,  dy- 
namo, line  shafting,  machine  spindle 
or  any  revolving  part.  The  point  Is 
held  against  the  end  of  the  revolving 
shaft;  (lie  instrument  pressed  lightly 
when  count  is  commenced;  pressure 
ised  when  the  timing  is  over. 
Push-clutch  starts  or  stops  recording 
mechanism  Instantly,  giving  exact  R. 
P,  M.  readings  without  use  of  stop- 
watch.    Price  $3.50. 


The  Veeder  Mfg.  Company 

20  Sargeant  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


C.   H.   VEEDER,  '86 
Pr  e  »  i  d  e  n  t 
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ROOSEVELT 
New  York,  N.  Y 


MOUNT  ROYAL 
Montreal,  Can. 


RADISSON 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SENECA 
Rochester,  N.  Y 


BLACKSTONE 
Chicago,  111. 


TERE  MARQUETTE 
Peoria,  III. 


W1LLARD 
Washington,  D   C. 


CORONADO 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OAKLAND 
Oakland,  Calif. 


NEIL  HOUSE 
Columbus,  O- 


CLAREMONT 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


These  hotels  are  your  hotels 

Special  features  are  provided  for  our  Alumni 

Our  alumni  are  urged  to  use  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels 
when  travelling,  and  when  arranging  for  luncheons,  ban- 
quets and  get-togethers  of  various  sorts. 

You  will  find  at  each  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  an 
index  of  the  resident  Alumni  of  the  participating  colleges. 
Think  what  this  means  when  you  are  in  a  strange  city 
and  wish  to  look  up  a  classmate  or  friend. 

You  will  find  at  these  hotels  a  current  copy  of  your 
Alumni  publication. 

You  will  also  find  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  a  keen 
desire  to  see  you  comfortably  housed  and  adequately  pro- 
vided for.  Reservations  may  be  made  from  one  Intercol- 
legiate Alumni  Hotel  to  another  as  a  convenience  to  you. 

Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels  are  a  new  and  vital  force 
in  assisting  your  Alumni  Secretary.  He  urges  you  to  sup- 
port them  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  He  will  be  glad 
to  supply  you  with  an  introduction  card  to  the  managers 
of  all  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  if  you  so  request. 

.  THE  PARTICIPATING  COLLEGES 

The  alumni  organizations  of , the  following  colleges  and  universities  are  participants 
in  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement: 


URBANA-LINCOLN 
Urbana,  III. 


Akron 

Colorado 

Maine 

Oregon  State 

Virginia 

Alabama 

Columbia 

M.  I.  T. 

Penn  State 

Virginia 

Amherst 

Cornell 

Michigan  State 

Pennsylvania 

Polytechnic  Institute 

Antioch 

Cumberland 

Michigan 

Princeton 

Washington  and  Lee 

Bates 

Emory 

Mills 

Purdue 

Washington  State 

Beloit 

Elmira 

Minnesota 

Radcliffe 

Washington  (Seattle) 

Bowdoin 

Georgia 

Missouri 

Rollins 

Washington  (St.  Louis) 

Brown 

Georgetown  College 

Montana 

Rutgers 

Wellesley 

Bryn  Mawr 

Goucher 

Mount  Holyoke 

Smith 

Wesleyan  College 

Bucknell 

Harvard 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

Wesleyan  University 

Buffalo 

Illinois 

New  York  University 

Southern  California 

Western  Reserve 

California 

Indiana 

North  Carolina 

Stanford 

Whitman 

Carnegie  Institute 

Iowa  State 

College 

North  Dakota 

Stevens  Institute 

Williams 

Case  School 

Kansas 

Northwestern 

Texas  A.  and  M. 

Winthtop 

Chicago 

Teachers' 

Coll. 

Oberlin 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

College  of  the 

Kansas 

Occidental 

Tulane 

Wittenberg 

City  of  New  York 

Lake  Erie 

Ohio  State 

Union 

Wooster 

Colgate 

Lafayette 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

Vanderbilt 

Worcester 

Colorado 

Lehigh 

Oklahoma 

Vassar 

Polytechnic  Institute 

School  Mines 

Louisiana 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Yale 

CALIFORNIA^ 
Fresno,  Calif. 


,-fOx 


SAINT  PAUL 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


MULTNOMAH 
Portland,  Ore. 


tfs^ 


PALACE 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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ST  JAMES 
San  Diego,  Calif. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 
New  York.  N.  V 


"' 


ONONDAGA 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 


WOLVERINE 
Detroit.  Mich. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia.  Pi. 


MLEHLEBACH 
Kanwi  Cm 


Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels 


Every  Dot  Marks  an  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Sour/iem 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Bethlehem 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Bankhead 
Boston,  Mass.,  Copley-Plaza 
Chicago,  111.,  Blackstone 
Chicago,  III.,  Windermere 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Smron 
Columbus.  Ohio,  Neil  House 
Danville,  111.,  Wol/ord 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Wolverine 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Cali/omian 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Muehlebacn. 


Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Lincoln 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Bilrmore 
Madison,  Wis.,  Park 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Rodisson 
Montreal,  Canada,  Mount  Royal 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Monteleone 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Roosevelt 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Northampton,  Mass.  ,Nort  Hampton 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Peoria,  111.,  Pere  Marquette 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenle> 


Portland,  Ore.,  Multonomart 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Seneca 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sacramento 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Coronado 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Saint  Paul 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  St.  James 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Olympic 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Onondaga 
Toronto,  Canada,  King  Eduard 
Urbana,  111.,  LMxina-LincoIn 
Washington,  D.  C,  Willard 
Williamsport,  Pa..  Lycoming 


Tho  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement  is  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Secretaries 
and  Editors  of  the  participating  colleges  and  directed  by 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


B1LTMORE 
Lo»  Ange'c*.  Calif. 


COPLEY-  PLAZA 
Bouon.  M»»v 


LINCOLN 
Lincoln.  Neb. 


WINDERMERE 
Chicjo.  I1L 


Seattle.  Wi.r, 


DIRECTORS 


JO  BAXENDALE 
Alumni  Seen  wr) 
Untrerjir,  o/  Vermont 

A  C  BUSCH 
Altimru  Scoewnr 
Kilters  College 

R.  W.  HARWOOD 
Huruiui  Alumni  Bulletin 
J  Umanl  L  'nil 


STEPHEN  K   LITTLE 
Princeton  Alumni  Weekly 
Princeton  UniVersiT* 

JOHN  D.  McKEE 

Vv.  t.  >     \in'    ■'     /J  ..'.'r-i- 

Woouct  College 

HELEN  F.  McMILLIN 
W/Wlfjlc-,  Alumnae  Magtuine 
Welleilo  College 


J   L  MORRILL 

Alumni  SfCrelar> 

Ohio  State  L'nitcijit> 

W.  R.  OrJESON 
Treasure!  of 

Lehigh  L'nitfrjtnr 

R.  W  SAILOR 

i  .Alumni  News 


W.B.SHAW 
Alumni  Seeretao 
Unutrrjif,  oj  Michigan 

ROBERT  SIBLEY 
Alumn 

L/nuersir>  o|  C*i. 

FLORENCE  H   SNOW 
Alum] 

Smith  ^ 


E  N.  SULLIVAN 
Alumni  Secretdo 
Pcnn  Suite  College 


LEVERING  TYSON 

Alumni  Federation 
Columhi.l  L'tmctMrv 


E.  T.  T  WILLIAMS 
Brou-n  L/nuv\ir> 


KING  EDWARD 
Toronto.  Can 


BETHLEHEM 
Bethlehem.  Pa. 


LYCOMINV. 
Wtlliarmport.  Pa. 


| 


- 


TARK 

S!aJ  ■- 


N«w  Oilc*r»,  L-» 


c,  MA. 


I 
Notthir.  . 
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THE    PHOENIX   IRON    CO 

Manufacturers  of  Open  Hearth 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL  SHAPES 


Works: 
PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


Main  Office: 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


22  S.  15th  Street,  Philadelphia 
30  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


OFFICES: 


110   State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

City  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Munsey   Building,   Washington,   D.  C. 


THE    PHOENIX   BRIDGE   CO. 

Engineers   and   Builders   of 

BRIDGES  AND  OTHER  STRUCTURES  OF  STEEL 


Bridge  Works,  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 


Established  1790 


Capacity,  60,000  Tons  per  Annum 

W.   It.   HALL,  '02,    ASST.   ENGR.,  BRIDGE   DEPT. 

W.   H.   ELLIS,  '09,   ASST.    ENGR.,  ERECTION   DEPT. 

W.    E.    STURGES,  '10,   RES.   ENGR..    WASHINGTON    OFFICE 


PROFESSIONAL     CARDS 


New  York  City  15  Park  Row 

FORSTALL,  ROBISON  AND 
LUQUEER 

Consulting  Engineers 

Public  Utility  Problems 
Alfred  E.  Forstall,  '83 

Robert  O.  Luqueer 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  211  South  Seventh  St. 

ROBERT   W.   BARRELL,   '87 

President 
St.  Louis  Sampling  &  Testing  Works,  Inc. 

Chemists.  Metallurgists  and  Mining  Engineers 

All  kinds  of  chemical  analyses,  investigations 

of  chemical  and  metallurgical  processes, 

examinations   of   mining  properties. 

Over  35  years  experience. 


Philadelphia 


112  N.  Broad  Street 


J.  W.  LEDOUX,  '87 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Water    Works,    Water    Power,    Reports, 

Designs,   Construction,   Supervision, 

Valuation,  Arbitration,  Rate 

Schedules 


New  York  City  30  Church  St. 

Cortlandt   082  4 

WM.  WIRT  MILLS,  '87 

Sales  Agent 

Lowe  Bros.,  The  Paintmakers 

Paints       Varnishes       Steel  Coatings 


New  York  City  15  Park  Row 

CLARENCE  W.  HUDSON,  '89 

Consulting  Engineer 

Designs,   Supervision,  Estimates, 
Reports  on  All  Classes  of  Structures 


ALEXANDER  POTTER,  '90 

Consulting  Engineer 

Hydraulics,   Sanitation,  Concrete 
Structures 


50  Church  St., 
New  York  City 


Tel. 


5501  Cortlandt 
8224  Cortlandt 


WILLIAM  RUSSELL  DAVIS,  '92 
Consulting  Engineer 

BRIDGES 
103  Washington  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Tel.:  Main  3835 


Pittsburgh      1st  National  Bank  Bldg. 

GEORGE  S.  BATON  &  CO. 
Consulting  Engineers 

Reports  on  Coal  Properties 
Geo.  S.  Baton,  '94 


New  York  City  51  East  42nd  St. 

VISSCHER  &  BURLEY 

Architects 

T.  C.  Visscher,  '99        J.  L.  Burley/94 


New  York  City  256  Broadway 

AMOS  H.  CLAUDER,  C.E.,  '04 
Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law 

Real  Estate  Law  and  General  Practice 


Boston  220  Devonshire  St. 

EDWARD  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

Consulting  Engineers 

Design  of 
Power  Plants,  Industrial  Plants 
E.  C.  Brown,  '04 


WRITE  FOR 
PROESSIONAL  CARD  RATES 
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_Jhigfi  — 
and  after  graduation 


SUCCESS  awaits  the  engineer  who  can  help  build 
up  the  mining  industry  to  the  operating  plane  it 
is  striving  to  reach.  To  reach  this  plane  the  mines 
need  men  who  can  take  charge  of  mass  production — 
men  who  understand  management  in  its  broadest 
sense.  As  a  basis  for  such  an  understanding  the  vital 
importance  of  a  university  training  is  today  clearly 
recognized 

Cars  and  Coordination — Management  today  re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  coordination  of  all  operations — 
keeping  every  piece  of  equipment  working  to  full 
capacity.  Coordination  is  possible  only  with  cars  de- 
signed and  built  to  withstand  the  shock  and  wear  of 
continuous  haulage. 


Cars  that  stand  the  pace — The  men  who  build  "Car 
Foundry"  Mine  Cars — from  the  designers  to  the  crew 
who  weld  the  couplings — know  modern  mining  con- 
ditions, the  severity  of  haulage  service,  and  play  their 
part  in  assuring  continuous  coal  transportation. 
When  your  mining  company  requires  new  cars  or  car 
parts,  you  may  be  sure  that  "Car  Foundry"  will 
supply  you  with  the  type  that  stand  the  pace. 

If  you  have  any  questions  on  the  subject  of  mine 
cars  and  mine  haulage,  "Car  Foundry"  Engineers 
will  be  glad  to  answer  them.  "Write  the  nearest  branch 
or  any  one  of  the  big  "Car  Foundry"  Plants  at 
Berwick,  Pa.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  or  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 


American  Car  and  Foundry  Company 

New  York         St.  Louis  Chicago  Pittsburgh 

Berwick,  Pa.    Bloomsburg,  Pa.    Huntington,  W.Va.     Terre  Haute.  Ind 


n 


OU  DRY" 


ELECTRIC    RIVET   HEATERS         BOLTS.  NUTS.  RIVETS  CHILLED  TREAD  WHEELS 

BARS,   IRON   and  STEEL       IRON    BODY    GATE   VALVES  PINS   AND   LINKS 

CAR  IRONS  CAR   TRUCKS  FLANGED  PIPE 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL  COMPANY 


PLANTS  AT 


Bethlehem,  Lebanon,  Steelton,  Johnstown,  and 

Coatesville,  Pa.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 


General  Offices:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES: 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 

Atlanta,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Ceveland,  Buffalo, 

Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles 

St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Portland 


E.  G.  Grace,  '99 
C.  A.  Buck,  '87 
H.  E.  Lewis 
Quincy  Bent 
G.  H.  Blakeley 

E.  S.  Knisely 
G. W.  Struble 
J.  M.  Gross 
R.  E.  McMath    Vice- 
W.  F.  Hartmann 

F.  A.  Shick 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-Pres  ident 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-Pres  ident 
President  and  Secy 

Treasurer 
Comptroller . 


